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Michael  Greene: 


NOR  SHALL 
DEATH  BRAG 


I 

At  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  late  in  July,  the  sun  held  in  the  sky 
well  above  Howland’s  Island.  Glimmering  on  the  water’s  surface,  the 
brilliant  golden  scales  which  had  earlier  pointed  across  the  bay  toward 
the  beach  and  the  deserted  streets  of  Rocky  Shores  were  now  beginning 
to  dissolve.  The  ice-pale  opacity  of  the  air  was  streaking  and  darking 
to  a  stainless  blue.  Small  children  were  shrieking  and  running  on  the 
beach,  collecting  on  the  damp  morning  sand,  flooding  together  like  a 
derelict  horde  of  wizened  refugees  gathered  to  share  their  dreams. 
Looking  up  from  the  beach,  over  the  massed  embankment  of  sand  and 
rock,  across  the  rutted  sandy  street,  one  could  see  a  large,  white,  green- 
shuttered  house  set  like  a  colorful  abstraction  among  the  usual  cottages 
of  wearied  grey  shingles.  A  flagpole,  its  white  paint  chipped  and  flak¬ 
ing,  stained  yellow  from  its  corroded  brass  attachments,  stood  on  a 
small  patch  of  lawn  to  the  left  of  the  house.  The  light  from  the  sun 
made  the  house  appear  pure  white,  struck  by  its  color  to  a  tone  of  per¬ 
manence  rather  than  of  awkwardness  or  newness. 

The  sound  of  a  screendoor’s  closing  was  heard  and  a  man  emerged 
from  around  the  back  of  the  house  carrying  a  flag  in  his  hands.  He 
ran  it  up  the  pole,  at  the  same  time  looking  down  at  the  beach  and 
the  congregated  children.  His  appearance  was  out  of  place  in  this 
Yankee  province.  He  looked  like  one  you  might  expect  to  find  slouched 
behind  a  scarred  rollback  desk  in  some  white  and  hot,  dusty  southern 
town:  the  lawyer,  a  sweating  redneck  with  a  chipped  jug  buried  shal- 
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lowly  in  some  dusty  file.  He  was  different  from  the  New  England 
Yankees  in  whose  province  he  lived,  but  his  difference  was  almost  con¬ 
cealed  because  Rocky  Shores  was  largely  populated  with  “summer  peo¬ 
ple”  who  were  all  somewhat  out  of  place.  He  was  wearing  white  pants 
and  a  white  shirt,  sleeves  rolled  back,  with  thin  blue  stripes.  His 
orange-brown  suspenders  and  his  colorful  tie  took  away  from  the  dusty 
black  and  white  shoes  and  almost  added  to  his  bleached  and  torn  straw 
hat. 

When  the  flag  was  up,  the  man  secured  the  cord  and  started  to  walk 
across  his  lawn  past  the  corner  lot  to  the  right  of  the  house.  Sometimes 
in  the  morning,  when  he  passed  by  his  vacant  lot,  he  heard  the  children, 
curled  hidden  in  the  thick  green  of  the  blueberry  bushes,  whispering, 
“Reel’state  man.  Here  he  comes  .  .  .  w’chout .  .  .  hee’l  getcha  .  .  .  reek  state 
man.”  Whenever  he  heard  this,  he  hesitated  between  anger  and  a  kind 
of  sorrow,  and  passed  on,  giving  no  sign  that  he  had  noticed  them.  This 
morning,  however,  they  were  not  there.  He  had  seen  them  down  on  the 
beach,  crushing  and  smashing  the  brittle  crusts  of  the  brute  horseshoe 
crabs  swarming  onto  the  sand  to  mate.  All  of  the  children  were  on  the 
beach,  killing  with  a  fearful  young  savagery. 

The  morning  walk  for  the  paper  was  a  ritual  for  him.  On  the  way 
to  the  store,  walking  up  Hale  Street,  he  would  stop  and  talk  with  any 
person  whom  he  recognized.  This  helped  him  keep  track  of  any  new¬ 
comers  or  plans  which  he  should  know  about;  and  it  enabled  him  to 
discuss  business.  “Oh  yes,”  he  would  say,  nodding  his  head  vigorously 
and  popping  up  and  down  on  his  toes.  “It’s  a  damn  shame.  Property 
values  falling  off.  Land’s  way  down.”  He  would  stand  there  waiting 
for  these  generalities  to  pass  off,  and  then  he  would  lower  his  voice 
confidentially.  “Half  my  cottages  not  even  rented.  Season’s  getting 
along,  too.  Wouldn’t  know  anyone  interested  in  renting,  would  you? 
I  got  a  nice  little  cottage  up  on  Halpert  Street.  Clean — good  location 
too  .  .  .  away  from  the  damp  water  and  the  storms.”  Either  that  or 
he  would  say,  “Nice  cottage  I  just  picked  up  down  by  the  water.  Best 
place  to  be  .  .  .  close  to  the  beach,  cool  during  the  daytime  and  warm 
at  night.”  And  then  he  would  talk  loudly  again.  “S’gettin’  so  as  a  prop¬ 
erty  owner  can’t  make  a  thing.  I’m  going  to  run  at  a  loss  again  this 
summer.”  He  would  always  end  the  recital  with  a  list  of  his  heavy 
losses  and  an  invitation  to  come  over  and  look  at  one  of  the  new  cot¬ 
tages  he  had  just  picked  up. 

And  he  stood  in  the  store  every  morning,  savagely  shoving  his  crum¬ 
pled  newspaper  between  his  shirt  and  his  orange-brown  suspenders, 
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brashly  expounding  on  his  mythical  losses  and  seeking  customers.  It 
was  not  hard  to  see  him  in  the  southern  town,  for  his  face  held  the 
red,  worn,  sharp  look  of  the  seller  of  land. 

This  morning  he  picked  up  his  paper,  stopped  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Harding 
about  the  cottage  which  he  was  renting  to  her,  and  then  slowly  returned 
to  his  own  house.  He  first  stood  on  the  front  porch  and  thought  for 
a  few  minutes,  then  threw  the  paper  on  a  chair  and  called  loudly  to 
his  wife,  telling  her  that  he  had  brought  the  paper  home  (something 
he  did  every  morning) ,  and  then  he  went  into  his  den,  where  he  stood 
watching  at  the  window  as  he  mixed  himself  a  drink. 

Damn  seagulls,  he  thought,  as  he  heard  a  gull  shriek  somewhere  over 
the  water. 

He  remembered  back.  Thirty  years  before,  John  Melanson  had  come 
out  of  Pennsylvania,  a  raw  coal  state,  to  Boston,  where  he  thoughtfully 
viewed  Harvard  University  and  the  State  House  before  he  pushed  on 
down  toward  Cape  Cod  until  he  reached  Colchester  County.  At  Colchester 
he  was  hired  to  work  on  a  fishing  boat  with  a  laughing  leathery  captain 
named  Manuel  and  a  singing  Portuguese  crew.  He  survived  one  day 
of  the  dirty,  stinking,  swaying  work  and  went  away  with  a  passionate 
hatred  for  seagulls  and  for  uncooked  fish.  When  his  money  was  gone, 
he  retreated  back  to  Pennsylvania  where  he  could  live  and  work  with  his 
immigrant  family.  He  planned  on  returning  to  New  Bedford. 

Now  all  he  could  remember  about  Pennsylvania  was  the  mines  and 
his  brothers  dying,  hacking  a  black  phlegm.  Death  too  was  covered 
with  that  intrusive  black  dust.  He  remembered  the  guttural  accents 
of  his  parents  and  he  remembered  the  out-sized  clumping  boots  which 
he  had  worn.  They  had  belonged  to  his  dead  brother. 

“Mama,”  he  said,  “Pm  going  to  leave  again.  I  hate  the  coal.” 

“Jimmy  is  dead,”  she  answered. 

“Yes  Mama,  but  Pm  going.” 

“Jimmy  is  dead.” 

“God — Mama  .  .  .  can’t  you  understand?  We’re  all  dying.  You  and 
Papa  come  away  with  me.  We’ll  go  to  Colchester  in  Massachusetts.” 

But  they  had  refused.  They  would  stay  with  the  other  guttural  voices. 
Jimmy  was  dead  and  they  would  die  here  too.  When  he  was  young  he 
had  always  been  afraid  of  dying  because  he  thought  that  the  black 
dust  would  follow  him  into  his  coffin.  Always  afraid  of  the  dust,  seeing 
it  swirling  against  the  background  of  huge  yellow  nightmares.  Yellow 
was  the  color  of  the  clean  pressed  curtains  which  had  hung  in  the 
kitchen.  They  flashed  brightly  in  the  poor  wood  house  which  burrowed 
forlornly  into  the  dark  hill.  The  color  of  yellow  was  pitted  against  the 
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dark  and  moody  hills.  Yellow  was  what  he  had  seen  as  the  train 
steamed  from  the  hills.  Yellow  was  behind  him.  Goodbye  Mama.  Good¬ 
bye  Papa.  Come  with  me. 

No,  Jimmy  is  dead. 

He  had  gone  back  twice,  for  the  funerals.  Now  he  could  hardly  re¬ 
member  the  coal  country — he  hated  it  so  much.  He  tried  to  see  some 
connection  between  the  yellow  curtains,  the  gulls,  and  the  children 
who  were  killing  so  senselessly  down  on  the  beach,  but  he  was  unable 
to  do  this.  There  was  none,  he  thought;  and  yet  there  was  the  con¬ 
nection  which  a  man  can  feel  strongly  until  it  must  be  expressed. 

His  wife  came  to  the  door  of  the  room.  Mrs.  Melanson  was  not  a  very 
pretty  woman.  She  had  a  quality  of  starkness  which  recalled  Grecian 
hills  and  cold  marble  palaces.  “Judge  called  while  you  were  out  getting 
the  paper/’  she  said. 

“That  bastard,”  Melanson  said,  his  mind  drifting,  the  thought  float¬ 
ing  through  his  consciousness  that  maybe  Judge  was  the  connection 
between  the  curtains  and  the  children.  “What  did  he  want?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  answered  defensively.  The  Judge  was  her  brother, 
and  although  she  hated  him  too,  she  knew  that  when  her  husband  was 
insulting  Judge  he  was  trying  to  hurt  her.  “He  said  that  he’d  call 
again  this  afternoon.” 

She  stood  looking  at  him  for  perhaps  a  full  minute  and  then  said, 
“You  shouldn’t  be  drinking  this  early  in  the  morning,  John.”  He  didn’t 
look  up  or  answer.  She  closed  the  door  quietly  and  went  back  to  the 
kitchen. 

What  the  hell  did  Judge  want  now,  he  was  thinking.  And  what 
about  Judge  and  the  curtains  .  .  .  couldn’t  drift  .  .  .  have  to  be  doing 
something  .  .  .  George  .  .  .  I’ll  go  to  see  George  and  his  family.  .  .  . 

II 

Mrs.  Lavelle  Witherstock  was  on  the  march,  hurrying  down  Cole 
Street  toward  the  beach  area,  a  six-foot,  heavy-boned  woman  who 
could  be  described  only  as  big,  wearing  a  blue  dress  with  little  red 
flowers  printed  upon  it,  and  two  silver  bracelets  which  jangled  fiercely 
from  her  billowy  arm.  People  sitting  motionless  on  their  screened 
porches  or  looking  through  their  heat-hazed  windows  noticed  her  and 
wondered  idly  who  Lavelle  was  fighting  with  this  time.  Ray  Moran, 
standing  in  the  doorway  of  his  store,  saw  the  bulky  figure  in  the  flopping 
blue  dress,  turned  and  said  to  his  one  customer,  “I  see  Lavelle  has 
found  another  cause.”  They  both  laughed. 

She  passed  by  Mr.  Melanson’s  house,  moved  down  the  stairs  to  the 
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actual  beach,  and  pushed  across  the  hot  sand  toward  the  blanket  where 
Mrs.  Clark  and  Mrs.  Baylor  were  sitting  under  a  large  green  and  orange 
umbrella.  It  was  eleven  o’clock;  the  tide  was  almost  full;  the  sun  had 
climbed  high  over  the  water  and  Howland’s  Island  seemed  to  be  shim¬ 
mering  in  the  heat  waves  rising  from  the  bay;  the  beach  was  crowded 
with  women  and  children,  spread  all  over  the  sand,  talking,  playing 
cards,  running,  splashing  or  just  lying  in  the  warmth  of  the  sun.  Mrs. 
Witherstock’s  bracelets  jangled  even  more  fiercely  as  she  crossed  the 
sand,  approaching  the  blanket. 

She  moved  up  to  the  blanket  and  stopped.  “Mary,”  she  said  loudly 
to  Mrs.  Clarke,  “have  you  seen  that  daughter  of  yours?”  She  continued 
without  waiting  for  an  answer.  “Do  you  know  what  she  did?  My 
little  Nancy  is  home  crying  her  eyes  out  right  now.  Your  daughter 
and  that  little  tramp  she  hangs  around  with — do  you  know  what  they 
called  her?  She’s  a  sensitive  little  girl,  only  eleven  years  old,  and  she 
has  to  listen  to  abuse.  Eleven  years  old  and  they  gang  up  on  her  and 
call  her  a  slob.” 

Mrs.  Clarke,  embarrassed  because  of  Mrs.  Baylor’s  presence,  said 
soothingly,  “It’s  just  a  quarrel  between  little  children.” 

“Children!  My  Nancy  is  home  crying  her  eyes  out.  Eleven  years  old. 
Something  is  going  to  be  done.” 

“Jenner  is  only  eleven  years  old  too,”  said  Mrs.  Clarke,  “and  I  can’t 
even  be  sure  that  it  was  her  fault.  This  is  nothing  to  get  upset  about. 
Children  are  always  arguing.” 

“It  may  be  nothing  for  you  to  get  upset  about,”  Lavelle  answered 
sharply,  “but  I  happen  to  care  about  my  daughter.  And  she’s  not  going 
to  grow  up  with  children  who  abuse  her.  Your  daughter  had  better 
learn  how  to  behave.  My  daughter’s  feelings  are  going  to  be  protected.” 

Mrs.  Clarke  answered  coldly,  “Well  then,  keep  her  away  from  the 
other  children.  Just  tell  her  to  stay  away  from  Jenner  and  I’ll  tell 
Jenner  to  remain  away  from  her.” 

Mrs.  Clarke  grew  more  angry  after  Mrs.  Witherstock  stormed  off 
and  moved  to  other  blankets  where  she  could  voice  her  bitterness  to 
other  women  who  would  nod  and  agree  with  her.  Mrs.  Baylor,  sitting 
there,  had  not  spoken  all  during  the  time  Mrs.  Witherstock  was  present, 
but  now  she  said,  “What  a  ridiculous  woman,  Mary,  getting  that  excited 
over  children  fighting.  What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“Tell  Jenner  to  keep  away  from  her  daughter.” 

Yes,  Mrs.  Baylor  said,  “but  look.  She’s  sitting  over  there  telling 
everyone  her  side  of  the  story.  She’ll  probably  tell  them  that  Jenner 
was  swearing  at  her  dear  little  daughter .” 
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“Jenner  will  have  to  learn  about  people  like  that,”  answered  Mrs. 
Clarke,  “she’ll  have  to  learn.” 

And  then  they  sat  there,  quietly  angry,  played  cards  for  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon,  and  talked  about  a  play  which  had  appeared  on  television. 

Mrs.  Witherstock  finished  telling  her  friends  how  her  eleven  year  old 
daughter  had  been  viciously  abused,  neglecting  to  tell  them  that  she 
had  only  been  called  a  slob,  the  actual  word  used  left  to  their  collective 
imagination  and  their  opinion  of  Lavelle  herself.  She  walked  back  up 
Cole  Street,  pushing  her  loose  hair  back  from  her  face  as  if  to  brush 
off  the  heat  of  the  day  and  her  anger.  She  turned  in  at  her  yard  and 
opened  the  door  to  the  porch  of  her  cottage.  The  screen  was  ripped 
slightly.  Her  daughter  Nancy  was  sitting  on  the  couch  licking  on  an 
ice  cream  cone.  She  was  plump,  almost  fat,  dirty,  and  redfaced  at 
eleven  years  old.  She  said,  “Did  ya  tell  her?  What  did  ya  say?  I  hope 
that  little  brat  gets  her  ass  slapped.” 

Mrs.  Witherstock  did  not  bother  to  say  anything,  for  she  was  think¬ 
ing  back  and  remembering. 

Ill 

Gail  sat  in  the  living  room  with  her  mother  and  father  and  listened 
as  her  mother  told  them  what  Mrs.  Witherstock  had  said  earlier  in 
the  morning  about  Jenner.  Gail  saw  her  father  chuckle  as  Mrs.  Clarke 
angrily  repeated  the  story.  “What’s  the  matter  with  you,  George?”  her 
mother  asked.  “Don’t  people  like  that  upset  you?” 

“Jenner  will  have  to  learn  about  people  like  that,”  he  answered.  “Mrs. 
Witherstock  has  got  something  to  say  about  every  single  one  of  us, 
everyone  who  lives  in  Rocky  Shores,  and  there’s  not  much  anyone  has 
got  to  say  for  her  daughter.” 

“But  to  embarrass  me  right  in  front  of  Mrs.  Baylor  like  that.  She 
just  came  up  and  started  spouting  about  that  damn  kid  of  hers — who 
is  a  slob.” 

“Mary,  don’t  get  so  excited.  Jenner  shouldn’t  hurt  people’s  feelings 
like  that  even  if  that  girl  doesn’t  have  many  feelings  left  to  abuse.” 

“Well  I’m  going  to  tell  Jenner  to  stay  away  from  her  daughter.” 

“Then  tell  her  not  to  be  calling  people  names,”  he  said.  “She’ll  be 
called  enough  of  them  herself.” 

Gail  said,  “I  think  Mrs.  Witherstock  is  a  slob  too.  Lavelle  .  .  .  oh, 
Lavelle  .  .  .  what  a  name — Lavelle.” 

Her  father  didn’t  say  anything. 

“Lavelle,”  she  continued.  “Always  picking  up  little  things  to  talk 
about.  Unless  you  drink  in  a  closet  like  she  does,  everyone  learns  the 
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exact  percentage  of  alcohol  in  your  drink.  If  someone  is  sick,  she  finds 
out.  Lavelle,  Lavelle,  dear  Lavelle.  Now  she  talks  about  my  eleven 
year-old-sister.” 

“1  thought  you  wouldn’t  worry  about  things  like  that  now  that  you’re 
twenty,”  Mrs.  Clarke  said. 

“Daddy,  she’s  talking  about  Jenner.  I  don’t  care  what  she  says  about 
anyone  else,  but  Jenner’s  my  little  sister.  I  can’t  see  why  some  people 
have  to  downgrade  everything.” 

“Maybe  that’s  because  they  don’t  have  very  much  to  love,”  her 
father  said.  “Maybe  it’s  a  disguise.  Maybe  they  are  just  trying  to 
reach  out  and  say  something.” 

“Which  one  of  those  is  Mrs.  Witherstock?”  asked  Gail. 

“Mrs.  Witherstock  is  someone  who  is  trying  to  protect  someone  she 
loves  very  much.  Not  her  daughter,  I  don’t  think.  I  think  she  is  trying 
to  protect  a  little  girl  in  her  past  who  wasn’t  very  pretty  although  she 
may  have  been  quite  nice.” 

“She  doesn’t  have  to  pick  on  Jenner.” 

“It  won’t  hurt  Jenner  to  learn  something,”  he  said. 

Gail  didn’t  say  any  more.  She  went  out  on  the  porch  and  swung  the 
hammock  slowly,  smoking  a  cigarette  and  trying  to  decide  things  in 
black  and  white,  neon-signed,  airtight  compartments,  although  maybe 
Jenner  would  learn  something. 


IV 

Ben  was  a  female  cat  belonging  to  Jenner.  She  was  a  gift  from  Uncle 
John  and  a  very  pretty  cat.  Jenner  had  named  her  Ben  because  she 
looked  like  a  boy  she  knew  whose  name  was  Ben.  Mr.  Melanson  had  given 
her  the  cat  and  he  often  brought  fish  for  it,  expensive  cooked  fish  from 
restaurants.  Mr.  Melanson  had  no  children  of  his  own  and  he  came 
to  visit  the  Clarkes  as  often  as  he  could.  He  would  sit  having  a  drink 
with  George  and  Mary  and  tell  them  that  he  was  going  to  leave  Jenner 
all  of  his  money,  but  nothing  to  Gail  because  she  was  a  teenager.  At 
her  birthday  and  on  Christmas,  he  would  mail  rich,  expensive  presents 
to  Jenner,  and  during  the  summer  when  he  could  see  her,  he  often 
brought  her  into  the  store  and  asked  her  what  she  wanted.  Uncle  John. 
Mr.  Melanson.  Ben.  Ben  lay  on  the  roof  of  the  Clarkes’  cottage, 
stretched  in  the  warmth  of  the  afternoon  sun.  The  slight  whiskers 
protruding  from  her  face  moved  slightly  in  the  soft,  unnoticeable 
breeze.  In  front  of  the  cottage,  extending  over  the  roof,  was  a  cedar 
tree.  Ben  lay  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  feeling  the  heat  from  the  roof 
and  from  the  sky,  languidly  smelling  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  cedar. 
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Down  the  beach  the  tide  was  full.  Children  were  swimming  or  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  swim.  Boats  were  moving  on  the  water.  Howland’s  Island 
no  longer  shimmered  but  showed  dark  green  against  the  pale  light 
blueness  of  the  rippled  water.  No  breeze.  No  waves.  Jenner  was  fold¬ 
ing  her  beach  blanket  around  her  shoulders  as  she  walked  from  the 
beach  to  her  cottage.  She  passed  by  the  store  and  wondered  whether 
to  ask  her  father  for  a  nickel  so  that  she  could  get  a  popsicle. 

She  crossed  the  lawn  over  to  her  cottage.  Looking  up,  she  noticed 
Ben  lying  contented  on  the  sun-filled  roof.  “Ben!”  she  called.  “Benjie! 
Come  on,  girl,  jump  down.  Come  on,  Benjie.” 

The  cat  uncurled  and  yawned  at  the  blue  sky  as  she  stood,  gave  her 
shoulder  a  lick,  and  jumped  with  all  the  coiled  agility  inherited  from  a 
primeval  race  of  beautiful  hunters,  landing  lightly  on  Jenner’s  shoulders. 
“Good  girl,”  Jenner  said  as  she  rubbed  her  hand  over  Benjie’s  head. 
“Come  on  inside.”  And  she  carried  the  cat  inside  on  her  shoulders. 

Inside,  her  mother  spoke  to  her  about  Mrs.  Witherstock,  and  told 
her  not  to  call  anyone  names.  Jenner  lied,  saying  she  hadn’t,  and  then 
she  cried,  saying  everyone  was  picking  on  her.  Finally  she  said  that 
Nancy  was  a  slob  and  that  she  wouldn’t  take  it  back,  admitting  that 
she  said  it,  but  not  understanding  why  she  should  not  have.  And  her 
mother  explained  and  Jenner  said  that  she  understood.  Sometimes  she 
seemed  very  old,  although  she  was  eleven.  Maybe  she  was  too  young 
to  learn.  Benjie  curled  under  the  couch,  snatching  at  a  loose  thread 
with  his  paw  held  softly  for  fear  of  killing  it  too  easily.  Cat  and  mouse. 
Jenner  asked,  “Where’s  Daddy,  Mom?” 

“He  went  down  to  visit  Mr.  Melanson.” 

“Uncle  John.  I’m  going  down  to  see  them.  Come  on,  Benjie.” 

Benjie  came  out  from  behind  the  couch  and  she  placed  her  on  her 
shoulder.  “Mommie,  can  I  have  a  nickel  for  a  popsicle?” 

“Ask  your  father.  And  stay  away  from  Mrs.  Witherstock  and  her 
daughter.” 

Benjie  smelled  the  cedar  as  they  moved  past  it. 

V 

Whirling,  spinning  drunk,  his  throat  thirsting  for  the  cool  carbona- 
tion  of  a  sloshed  drink  moving  quickly  over  his  throat  and  down  to  the 
leather  wineskin  of  his  stomach,  spreading  fibrously  over  the  thin  ten¬ 
drils  of  his  veins,  moving  back  up  the  slender  life-controlling  spinal 
cord,  diffusing  throughout  his  head,  his  conscious  spinning  in  a  black 
whirlpool,  John  Melanson  was  leaning  his  head  back  in  an  expensive 
leather  chair  beside  the  bookcase  in  his  den.  His  head  was  slowly  re- 
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volving,  very  dizzy  from  the  liquor;  he  had  no  enjoyment  in  his  drunk¬ 
enness,  just  a  sad  relief  from  the  pressure  of  Judge. 

He  remembered. 

His  first  wife,  when  he  was  working  in  the  car  dealer’s,  was  beautiful. 
Colchester  County,  free  from  the  coal  country  with  a  beautiful  wife 
like  Patricia.  Then  the  baby.  Both  of  them  died  in  the  hospital. 

His  first  drunken  running,  walking  the  dark  streets,  cursing  the  lights 
and  people’s  homes,  cursing  people  and  their  children,  falling,  splinter¬ 
ing  glass,  the  harsh  freedom  of  the  whiskey.  Goodbye,  Patricia,  he 
thought.  I  left  you  when  I  became  drunk. 

George  would  be  coming  over  soon,  he  thought.  He  had  called  him 
this  morning.  George  Clarke,  a  man  who  would  know  what  to  do.  He 
let  his  head  back  more  to  float  in  the  whirling  haze,  relaxing. 

About  half  an  hour  later  George  arrived  at  the  front  door  and  Mrs. 
Melanson  let  him  in.  They  paused  on  the  front  porch.  “What’s  the 
matter,  Julie?  Is  something  wrong  with  John?”  he  asked. 

“He’s  been  drinking  all  morning.  His  problem  is  becoming  worse. 
He’s  going  to  have  to  visit  a  hospital  or  it  will  kill  him,”  Julie  replied. 

“Do  you  know  what’s  making  him  drink?” 

“I  don’t  know  for  sure.  He  hates  Judge  and  he  hates  me.  He  thinks 
Judge  made  him  marry  me.” 

George  looked  at  her  for  a  minute  and  then  asked,  “Why  did  you 
marry  John?” 

“Because  I  love  him.” 

“Okay,  take  me  in  to  him.  I’ll  see  what  I  can  do  about  it.” 

He  walked  into  the  den  and  sat  down,  watching  John  as  he  stared 
out  the  window  at  the  beach.  John  didn’t  turn.  He  continued  to  stare 
as  he  spoke.  “What’s  the  connection  between  those  children,  the  cur¬ 
tains,  and  the  Judge?”  he  asked. 

“What’s  that?”  said  George. 

“Never  mind.  I  suppose  there’s  nothing  there,”  answered  John  as 
he  swung  around  in  his  chair  to  face  George.  “How’s  Jenner?”  he  asked. 

“Fine.  She  spent  half  the  morning  trying  to  drag  Benjie  to  the  beach, 
but  Benjie  just  sits  on  the  roof  and  watches.” 

“She  loves  that  cat,  doesn’t  she?” 

“More  than  anything  else  she  has,”  George  replied. 

“That’s  good  then.  That’s  good.” 

The  two  men  just  sat  for  a  minute,  neither  speaking  nor  trying  to 
think  of  what  to  say. 

“John,  what’s  the  matter?  We  haven’t  seen  you  for  almost  two  weeks, 
and  you’re  sitting  here  drinking  before  half  the  day  is  gone.” 
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“I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  know.  Nothing.  That’s  it.  That’s  the  whole 
damn  trouble.  It’s  nothing.  Everything  that’s  ever  happened  to  me  has 
piled  up.  I’m  just  tired,  tired  as  hell.” 

“What  about  Julie?” 

“What  about  her?” 

“Don’t  you  think  you  owe  her  something?  She’s  worried,  you  know.” 

“There’s  nothing  I  can  do.  Not  with  things  the  way  they  are.” 

“How  are  they?” 

“Listen,  George.  Judge  has  been  using  me  as  a  stooge  for  years. 
Ever  since  Patricia  died  and  I  was  arrested  for  drinking.  He  got  me 
out  and  got  me  this  job,  but  every  time  I  buy  some  property  he’s  got 
a  piece  of  it  and  he  pushes.  Now  he  wants  more.  The  state  is  putting 
in  a  breakwater  sometime  in  the  next  two  years.  Judge  told  me  and 
he  wants  to  buy  up  all  the  property  along  the  shore.  Then  honest  Judge 
Souza  will  make  a  profit,  never  buying  anything  himself.” 

“Are  you  going  to  do  it?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I’ve  done  it  before  and  there’s  no  way  anything  can 
be  proved  against  the  honest  Judge  of  Colchester.” 

“You  want  me  to  tell  you  what  to  do,  don’t  you?”  asked  George. 

“You’re  my  friend.  I  thought  you  could  help.” 

“There’s  nothing  I  can  do.  It’s  your  decision.  But  you  can  do  some¬ 
thing  for  me.” 

“What?” 

“Stop  the  drinking.  Julie  is  afraid  you’ll  have  to  go  in  for  the  cure 
again.  She  thinks  that  you  hate  her.” 

“That’s  why  I  can’t  do  anything  to  the  bastard.  Julie  married  me 
because  he  told  her  to.  If  I  leave  him  now,  she’ll  leave  me.” 

“You’re  wrong  about  that.” 

“George,  don’t  tell  me,”  he  shouted.  “I  know  about  this.  That  brother 
of  hers  pushes  me.  That’s  why  I’m  drinking.  Because  I’m  scared. 
There’s  nothing  I  can  do.  It’s  a  hell  of  a  long  time  too  late.” 

“Stop  drinking,  then,  and  think.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  think.  I’m  scared  and  tired.” 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  door  of  the  den.  Mr.  Melanson’s  wife 
opened  the  door  and  told  them,  “Jenner’s  waiting  outside  to  see  you 
two.  And  Judge  called.  He’ll  drop  by  around  eight  o’clock.  Shall  I 
send  Jenner  in?” 

“No,”  answered  John.  “I  don’t  want  her  ...  I  don’t  want  her  to* 
see  me  now.  I’ll  be  up  tomorrow,  George.  Thanks  for  coming  down.”' 

“Try  doing  what  I  suggested.  At  least  it’s  something.” 

“I’ll  see  you  tomorrow.  We’ll  talk.” 
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George  left  the  den  with  Mrs.  Melanson  and  said  to  her,  “He’s  got  a 
lot  of  problems.  I  think  he’ll  stop  for  a  while.  I’ll  talk  to  him  some 
more  tomorrow.” 

“He’ll  be  all  right,  won’t  he?” 

“Sure!” 

“Hello,  Jenner.  What  are  you  doing  here?” 

“Hi,  Daddy,”  she  said,  “I  came  to  see  you  and  Uncle  John.” 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  tell  me  what  you  want.  Uncle  John  is  sleeping. 
He’ll  visit  us  tomorrow.” 

They  moved  out  the  door  and  down  the  steps  and  were  walking  across 
the  lot  beside  the  house  when  Mr.  Melanson  pushed  his  head  out  the 
door  and  yelled,  “Hello,  Jenner.  How’s  Benjie?  Tell  her  I’ll  bring  some 
fish  up  tomorrow.”  Then  he  stepped  back  inside. 

“Uncle  John  looks  sick,  Daddy.  Is  he  all  right?”  asked  Jenner. 

“He  has  a  lot  of  business  worries,  honey.  He’s  just  tired.” 

And  then  Jenner  and  her  father  walked  home,  her  father  worrying 
about  John,  and  Jenner  wondering  whether  Daddy  would  give  her  the 
nickel.  Benjie  jumped  off  her  shoulders  and  ran  home.  People  were 
beginning  to  leave  the  beach  now  and  return  home  for  supper.  The  tide 
was  moving  out  slowly,  and  the  water  was  beginning  to  get  chilly.  The 
lifeguard  left  the  beach  and  only  a  few  children  remained,  playing  in 
the  sand. 

VI 

Jenner  was  standing  outside  the  door  of  her  house  crying.  The  house 
was  locked  because  both  her  parents  had  gone  out  to  dinner.  It  was 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  they  had  dropped  Jenner  off  for  her 
play  rehearsal. 

At  the  rehearsal,  Mrs.  Witherstock,  a  big  woman  in  a  red  dress,  still 
wearing  her  silver  bracelets,  fiercely  guarding  her  daughter  against 
Jenner,  yelling  at  her,  “You  little  brat.  Keep  away  from  my  daughter. 
Get  away  from  here.  You’re  not  supposed  to  come  near  her.” 

And  Jenner  ran  home  in  tears,  the  warm  salt  curling  on  her  cheek, 
sobbing  more  in  self-pity  than  because  of  Mrs.  Witherstock,  eleven  years 
old,  too  young  anyway  to  understand. 

“Benjie,”  she  called  when  she  had  stopped  crying,  “come  on.  We’ll 
go  visit  Uncle  John  because  he’s  worried  about  business.”  Benjie  didn’t 
move  from  underneath  the  porch.  She  was  much  too  interested  in  the 
mouse  hidden  between  two  old  boards.  The  mouse  would  not  move,  and 
she  could  not  reach  into  the  narrow  space.  “Come  on,  Benjie,”  Jenner 
cried  as  she  started  to  walk  across  the  yard.  Benjie  streaked  across 
the  grass  after  her. 
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Jenner  went  up  and  knocked  on  Uncle  John’s  door.  Aunt  Julie  an¬ 
swered,  looking  surprised  to  see  her,  but  said,  “Hello,  Jenner.  What 
can  I  do  for  you?” 

“Hi,  Aunt  Julie.  I  came  to  see  Uncle  John.” 

“Come  on  in,  then.  He’s  sitting  in  the  living  room.” 

The  two  of  them  walked  into  the  living  room  and  sat  down.  Mr. 
Melanson  was  still  feeling  confused  and  dizzy  from  the  liquor  in  the 
morning,  but  he  smiled  and  said,  “Hello,  Jenner.  Didn’t  you  bring 
Benjie?” 

“Yes.  She  stayed  outside.  I  think  she’s  chasing  a  mouse  somewhere. 
I  came  to  see  you  because  Daddy  said  you’re  worried  about  business.” 

“Thank  you,  Jenner.  I  wish  you  were  older  so  that  you  could  help  me 
in  my  business.  You  could  sell  land  to  anyone.  Want  some  ginger  ale?” 

Mrs.  Melanson  went  out  into  the  kitchen  to  get  some  tonic,  and 
Jenner  and  Uncle  John  sat  and  talked  about  the  beach,  and  about  how 
Mrs.  Witherstock  was  so  mean,  and  about  Benjie. 

VII 

Judge  came  up  to  the  door  of  Melanson’s  house,  and  rang  the  bell. 
He  stood  there  waiting  for  Melanson,  puffing  on  a  cigar,  and  looking 
back  down  on  the  beach.  Inside,  Uncle  John  told  Jenner  to  sit  and  wait 
for  him,  that  he  would  be  right  back.  He  opened  the  door. 

“Hurry  up,  willya?”  Judge  said.  “Get  me  an  old  box.  I  just  killed  a 
cat  out  on  the  street.” 

Uncle  John  didn’t  say  anything.  He  just  looked  over  past  Judge’s 
shoulder  to  the  limp  fur  curled  on  the  road.  I’ll  have  to  tell  Jenner, 
he  thought. 

VIII 

The  funeral  took  place  a  week  later.  Mr.  John  Melanson  lay  very 
stiff  and  formal  in  the  casket.  Jenner  was  at  the  funeral  and  she 
cried  a  great  deal,  both  for  dead  Mr.  Melanson  and  for  her  remembered 
cat  Benjie.  She  was  eleven  years  old  and  it  was  difficult  to  understand 
how  two  unhappy  things  could  take  place  in  one  week.  Mrs.  Julie 
Melanson  was  weeping  in  the  front  of  the  church,  but  inside  she  felt 
something  of  the  warm  happiness  she  had  recently  experienced,  know¬ 
ing  that  she  had  met  John  for  the  first  time  during  the  last  week,  and 
sensing  that  everything  had  been  alright.  The  others  were  there  too. 
Mrs.  Witherstock,  her  husband,  and  the  other  people  of  Rocky  Shores, 
none  of  them  really  understanding.  It  was  a  very  nice  funeral  and 
there  were  many  flowers. 
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Somewhere  out  in  the  bay  Howland’s  Island  lay  hidden  in  the  grey 
pearl  of  the  misty  fog ;  the  water  was  dark  and  choppy ;  a  seal  barked 
somewhere  on  a  cold,  wet  sandbar. 

A  memory  of  yellow  curtains  and  children  on  the  beach  had  perished. 
People  remained  behind,  many  of  them  not  knowing  or  ever  referring 
to  the  event. 


IX 

In  future  days  Jenner  thought  of  what  her  father  had  told  her. 
“Someday  you  will  remember  him  more  clearly.” 


ICTUS 


Wind,  strike  the  trees  for  a  lute. 

Moon,  illumine  this  arbor  colony 
And  in  me  still  the  waters  of  the  night: 
Silent,  low,  passive,  and  possessed. 


—Christopher  Kelley 


SLAUGHTER 


The  pool  is  still  and  the  ducks  swim 
Not  knowing. 

The  pool  knows  and  keeps  the  duck  hidden. 
In  final  flooding,  the  pool  knew  and 
Killed  the  ducks. 


—Richard  Dobbyn 
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John  Grady: 


TO  AN 

ENCLOISTERED 

FRIEND 


The  earth  was  edging  out  of  stillness.  The  vacuum  left  by  the  death 
of  the  cricket’s  song  was  being  filled  with  an  ever-increasing  polyphony 
of  birds.  Above  all,  the  trees,  masses  of  blacks  and  blocks  of  purple 
which  loomed  and  towered  over  and  above  and  around  the  path,  were 
becoming  softer  and  gentler,  changing  into  layers  of  greys  and  mossy 
greens.  And  behind  all,  it  was  the  light,  which,  though  in  the  east, 
seemed  to  come  mostly  from  the  north.  There,  it  was  all  light  yellow, 
as  transparent  as  the  juice  of  a  lemon.  But  this  was  only  a  ruse,  the 
light  in  the  north.  It  made  you  forget  the  east,  until  there,  all  alive 
with  streams  of  rose  and  shade  upon  shade  of  violet,  with  a  halo  of 
the  subtlest  gold,  was  morning. 

And  as  suddenly  as  the  dawn  had  appeared,  surging  out  before  you, 
so  you  were  surrounded  by  everything.  The  birds’  mad  rush  of  song 
had  finally  filtered  through  the  ever  more  visible  network  of  leaves. 
Every  velvet-hazed  twig  on  the  path  was  casting  its  own  delicate 
shadow.  The  trees  were  opening  and  releasing  the  little  light  they  had 
been  able  to  capture  from  the  night  before,  and  this  they  rekindled 
with  the  resurrected  sun.  The  mass  of  earth,  sticks,  and  dried  leaves 
that  swelled  around  and  between  the  trees  began  to  breathe — and  its 
lungs  pushed  and  forced  so,  until  the  steam  of  its  life  seeped  out  and 
across  the  path — the  warmth  seeping  into  your  nostrils,  flaring  them 
and  burning  your  lungs.  All  was  as  rich  and  heavy  as  a  kiss. 
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And  you,  old  man,  filled  with  all  this  light  and  musk,  and  the  brittle 
crack  of  the  twigs  on  the  path,  walked  on  toward  the  east.  0,  that  I 
could  tell  you  how  beautiful  you  were!  Your  white  beard  billowed  out 
on  your  chest — as  downy  as  a  chick  and  as  impressive  as  the  mountain¬ 
ous  clouds  of  midafternoon.  Your  skin  was  wrinkled  and  burnt,  but 
was  as  soft  as  bread;  and  your  eyes  were  as  deep  as  wine.  You  were 
beautiful,  old  man!  Though  it  pained  you  whenever  I  blurted  it  out 
to  keep  myself  from  being  overwhelmed  from  the  feeling  it  caused. 

“Will  you  always  be  as  blind  as  the  day  you  were  born — can’t  you  see 
shadow  for  the  light?”  you  would  shout. 

And  yet  were  we  both  not  right?  Truly,  you  were  the  most  holy  and 
god-like  man  I  have  ever  known,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  one  most 
consumed  by  evil. 

I  used  to  say  what  I  said  only  because,  next  to  you,  I  was  continually 
present  with  the  peace  that  surrounded  you.  You,  deep  into  yourself, 
were  in  turn  surrounded  by  the  evil  that  you  once  said  lapped  at  you 
like  a  puppy. 

0,  forgive  me,  old  one,  I  have  digressed. 

In  our  world,  old  man,  it  was  you  who  led  me,  it  was  you  who  taught 
me  to  breathe.  Whatever  life  I  had  was  created  in  me  by  you.  Before 
I  met  you  I  walked  as  seminarians  do,  with  glazed  eyes,  whose  only 
use  is  to  serve  a  blasphemously  ordered  mind.  My  travels  were  planned 
from  place  to  place,  inch  by  inch.  I  never  wandered.  But  now,  because 
of  you,  just  the  very  stretching  in  the  ball  of  my  foot  fills  me  with  such 
a  yearning  that  nearly  chokes  me.  But  this  was  in  our  world. 

In  their  world,  whenever  we  came  to  a  town  or  any  sort  of  gathering 
of  men,  it  was  I  who  led.  You  would  become  dumb  and  deaf,  and  would 
sink  your  eyes  into  the  dust  of  the  place.  Your  hand  would  grip  my 
arm,  the  nails  often  lacerating  me,  and  I  would  hurry  us  through.  They 
always  would  laugh  at  the  young  fool  and  the  old  drunk.  “The  old  man 
sways  across  the  road,  red  with  wine,  muttering  God  knows  what  non¬ 
sense  to  himself,”  they  would  say. 

Nonsense?  Probably.  Gasps  that  were  snatches  of  prayers  from  your 
youth — prayers  you  normally  never  said  because  they  were  meaningless 
in  silence,  but  because  they  were  so  much  a  part  of  the  magic  of  your 
childhood,  that  only  they  had  the  magic  needed  for  the  moment. 
Through  these  incantations,  the  tentacles  that  had  been  wrapped 
around  you  were  gradually  loosened — but  only  later,  in  the  solitude  of 
the  fields  and  the  ever-present  woods. 

I  never  understood  you,  old  man,  and  probably  never  will.  Why  did 
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you  fight  the  evil?  Why  did  you  let  it  bleed  you?  Why  did  we  always 
walk  on  the  paths  and  never  on  the  roads? 

And  you,  so  gently,  that  I  would  almost  weep  at  the  gold  and  silver 
of  your  face,  would  whisper:  “Do  you  not  feel  the  tautness  of  it  all? 
The  trees,  the  grass,  and  the  wheat,  every  flower,  poised  on  the  edge 
of  it  all.  All  at  any  instant,  in  our  very  next  exhalation,  it  might  be  blown 
over  the  precipice  into  night.  If  I  do  not  wrestle  with  the  hordes  within 
and  without  me,  all  will  be  torn  from  us.  Until  I  know  what  is  in  the 
abyss.  I  must  hold  us  here  and  keep  it  from  being  wrestled  away  from 
us.  We  walk  these  paths  because  on  the  roads,  I  would  have  to  look 
at  men  and  see  their  hatred  of  me.  On  the  roads  we  see  only  the  walls 
they  build  around  themselves — and  seeing  only  these  walls,  it  would 
not  be  long  before  I  despaired.  On  the  paths  I  can  dream  of  what  lies 
behind  the  walls  and  find  the  strength  I  need  to  fight  the  creatures 
that  are  pulling  us  over  the  precipice.  We  are  not  ready  to  leap  over 
and  fight  them  there.  I  must  keep  us  here,”  and  with  this,  old  man, 
loved  one,  you  would  encompass  everything  with  the  arc  of  your  arm, 
“until  the  walls  are  broken  down.” 

“And  who,  old  man,”  I  would  ask,  “will  break  down  these  walls?” 

“You,”  you  would  smile.  And  I  would  turn  cold  and  look  away.  You 
always  stopped  me  then,  no  longer  smiling,  and  would  rip  open  my 
collar  and  kiss  my  neck,  murmuring:  “You  must  do  to  others  what  I 
do  to  you.” 

And  what  could  I  do,  but  beg  your  forgiveness,  and  then:  “Stay 
with  me  longer,  master,  and  tell  me  how?” 

But  you  never  told  me  how,  old  man,  and  now  you  have  gone.  You 
only  told  me  one  thing  and  that  on  the  night  when  you  died. 

We  were  in  each  other’s  arms,  because  the  arms  of  the  huge  oak  that 
was  above  us  would  give  us  no  warmth. 

God,  the  cold !  The  trees  creaked  and  splintered  as  the  wind  smashed 
through  them.  They  were  angry  at  the  wind,  and  the  brittle  filaments 
that  were  their  branches  fought  back  and  could  grudge  us  no  warmth. 
Whenever  I  shouted,  for  it  was  the  only  way  I  could  be  heard,  the 
wind  ripped  my  words  from  me  and  hurled  them  senseless  to  the 
ground,  and  you  would  whisper  in  my  ear:  “Be  quiet,  the  wind  will 
hear  you  and  find  us — the  wind  is  hunting  for  me  and  will  find  me 
soon — it  must  not  find  us  until  I  tell  you  more.” 

And  as  you  spoke,  heavy  storm  clouds,  tossed  by  the  wind,  began  to 
puff  and  suffocate  the  moon.  And  the  shadows  crept  even  nearer,  until 
we  were  only  a  patch  of  phosphorous  left  glimmering  in  the  midst  of 
coal.  The  trees  near  us  rattled  and  -coughed. 
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“Remember,  always  remember,  the  jackals  that  each  man  has  within 
him — they  build  the  wall.  You  must  always  remember  this.  It  is  because 
I  could  not  do  this  that  we  were  unable  to  leap  with  these  monsters. 
Remember  this  and  tear  down  the  walls.” 

The  wind  screeched  and  our  island  was  inundated  by  a  sea  of  pitch, 
the  night.  And  in  the  black,  you  were  snatched  from  me — and  all  that 
was  left  to  me  in  the  morning  when  the  birds  sang  was  the  gold  and  the 
silver  of  your  face,  but  it  no  longer  shone. 

Old  man,  I  do  remember  the  hordes — and  I  cannot  forget  the  walls 
built  around  those  in  the  world.  But  why  didn’t  you  teach  me  to  fight 
the  ravens  that  are  gathered  and  are  gathering  in  my  self.  It  is  against 
these  that  even  I,  the  chosen  one,  am  failing.  0  God,  help  me! 


RULES 


“Answer  me  with  eyes  and  kisses  for  the  pace  is 
Beyond  speech.  The  party  and  drink’s  the  same 
As  thousands  lost  in  memory  and  the  name 
Is  still  Bobby  or  Joe  but  tonight  the  faces 
Are  changed  to  protect  the  guilty.  The  chase  is 
On  while  we  follow  the  rules  of  the  tested  game 
And  I  am  unselved  by  the  usual  love  flame. 
Silence.  Words  form  only  truckling  praises.” 

And  there  alone  in  the  raging  night,  mocked 
By  man’s  inherent  loneliness  to  silence 
The  sighs  and  griefs  of  time  until  tomorrow, 
The  contestants  struggle,  desperately  locked 
In  dark  passion  and  futile  violence, 

Ignorant  of  love  and  of  its  sorrow. 


—Frank  Bergon 
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NOTES  FROM  AN  OPTIMIST 


I  touch  dream  marbles  as  they  fall  to 
dust  and  remember  a  small-boned  time. 
•  •  • 

Sometimes  then  I  went  to  the  tiny 
creek  that  fed  the  stream  and  looked 
into  a  certain  pool.  There  was  a  sudden 
slowing  of  the  creek  at  that  place  where 
it  emerged  from  the  tunnel  which  the 
stone  wall  made  over  it.  Above  the  wall 
the  water  was  very  quick  and  the  speed 
of  it  silver-plated  the  surface,  making 
it  impenetrable.  And  below  the  pool, 
the  creek  spread  itself  between  the 
naked  stumps  of  hundreds  of  miniature 
trees  whose  sagging  branches  hid  any 
sky  from  the  brown  water  that  oozed 
unnoticed  into  the  stream.  Here  then, 
where  the  water  slowed  ,  inexplicably, 
was  the  only  spot  to  look,  and  it  was 
here  that  I  saw  the  snails  or,  perhaps, 
saw  the  clams.  For  I  did  not  know  then 
what  they  were,  nor  would  I  know  now. 
They  had  shells  on  their  backs  and, 
when  I  dropped  a  pebble  toward  them, 
they  closed  themselves  to  me.  Because 
they  seemed  alive,  I  let  them  alone,  not 
being  sure  whether  they  belonged  there 
or  had  fallen  in  by  accident. 

The  problem  of  the  Castles  and  the 
Questions  was  with  me  at  all  times  in 
those  days — even  when  I  made  it  once 
to  that  strange  monument.  It  was  round, 
or  nearly  so,  for  three  stairways  circled 
it  on  the  outside.  The  bottom  step  of 
each  was  directly  beneath  the  uppermost 
step  of  the  stairway  that  began  before 
it  so  that  they  must  have  divided  the 
thing  equally  among  them.  There  was 
no  railing  on  the  outside  and,  even 
though  the  steps  were  wide,  I  clung  to 
the  side  of  the  monument  as  I  climbed. 

The  top  of  the  thing  was  flat  and 


made  of  the  same  bright  marble  as  the 
sides.  It  was  bare  except  for  a  circular 
plaque  laid  into  the  stone  at  the  center. 
Letters  like  tiny  snakes  covered  the 
metal,  and  I  knelt  and  read:  If  we  must 
come  here  who  are  still  knotless  and 
pure  as  water,  fear  then  for  thyself  being 
of  the  half-rotten  river .  So  also  must 
thou  come  to  death. 

As  I  read  this  the  metal  became  trans¬ 
parent  and  I  looked  into  a  room  of  end¬ 
lessly  swirling  smoke.  A  face  was  there 
close  to  mine  and  staring  through  me 
to  the  sky.  It  was  too  beautiful  to  be 
of  this  world  and  I  thought  perhaps  it 
came  from  an  older  time.  Still  it  stared 
without  seeing,  and  I  gazed  back,  not 
seeing  any  change  in  that  beauty,  no 
blinking  of  the  eyes,  nor  any  swelling 
of  the  nostrils,  nor  any  curving  of  the 
lips.  No  movement  was  beneath  the 
stone  except  that  of  the  room’s  smoke 
stretching  timeless  before  me. 

The  metal  met  my  eyes  again  and  I 
rose  and  looked  out  over  the  land.  The 
Castles  stood  nearer  so  I  sat  and  stared 
toward  them  and  thought  the  Ques¬ 
tions.  I  sat  there  for  a  long  time  before 
I  realized  the  strangeness  of  that  place. 
For  there  was  no  motion  of  any  kind 
there.  No  birds  sang,  nor  did  any 
brook  gurgle  down  its  banks.  Neither 
did  any  breeze  rock  the  boughs  beneath 
the  cloudless  sky.  There  was  no  noise 
at  all  there  until  the  very  silence  began 
to  beat  in  on  me,  slamming  against 
my  ears.  I  was  the  only  living  thing 
there,  and  only  then  because  I  was 
still  outside  of  myself.  I  fled  from  this 
knowledge  until  blackness  overcame 
me.  .  .  . 
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So  now,  just  beyond  dreams,  I  try 
to  gather  what  I  can  of  those  days,  those 
days  when  the  Questions  were  still 
unanswered.  Being  awake,  I  know  what 
could  not  be  known  then  while  the  icy 
stillness  of  that  place  hung  over  me: 
caught  inexplicably  between  the  insects’ 
cricket-quickness  and  the  blind  and 


ponderous  motion  of  the  idiot  stars,  we 
are — all  of  us — of  the  water.  And  only 
the  inevitability  of  this  stays  the  hor¬ 
ror.  Yet,  because  I  am  still  a  man,  I 
sometimes  look  into  a  face  and  see  only 
bone,  like  the  skulls  of  cattle  lining  the 
deceitful  pool.  Life  becomes  then  more 
than  vaguely  terrible. 

—George  M.  Perreault 


FELIX  CATARUOZZOLO:  INVOCAZIONE 

MATERNA 


The  following  poem  is  from  the  pen  of  a  local  author  whose  prolific  writings  were 
discovered  only  after  his  death.  We  present  it  with  permission  of  his  family.  The  poem, 
headpiece  to  a  play,  has  been  edited  from  the  manuscript  by  a  Boston  College  student. 


O  Vieni,  bell’  Angioletto  mio 
A1  soave  amplesso  del  mio  core 
E  al  mio  recondito  desio. 

Deh  vieni  che  t’aspetta  amore 
Nelle  braccia  della  mamma  tua. 

Sia  negli  albori,  o  sia  di  sera 
Se  vieni  del  mare  o  dal  cielo 
Dai  monti,  o  da  prati  fioriti 
Per  dove  salpa  la  tua  vela? 

£  l’ansia  mia,  che  v’attira  al  lido. 


Non  m’importa  se  vestito  o  nudo 
Se  bionda  o  bruna  e  la  tua  chioma. 
O  pur  venite  da  Cherubin  Ignoto? 
Non  badar,  se  venite  senza  Nome 
Ch’io  vi  chiamero  diletto  Amato. 

Di  Serafin  porti  il  tuo  sorriso. 

Gia  v’arride  la  culla  sul  mio  seno 
Per  placido  dormir  nel  tuo  riposo. 
E  nel  mirarti,  lieta  e  serena 
Cantero  al  miraggio  di  mia  vita. 


Di  vezzi  e  baci  ti  voglio  coprire. 

E  la  Ninna  Nanna  ti  sapro  cantare, 

Con  la  Ninna  Nanna  voi  non  piangete, 

E  con  la  Ninna  Nanna  tu  mi  sorridi, 

E  con  la  Ninna  Nanna  vi  faro  dormire. 

—edited  by  Janet  Quagenti 
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REMNANTS  OF  A  TIME 


Before  the  new  housing  project  came 
there,  Talbot  Park  was  four  square 
blocks  of  slum.  The  buildings  were  dark 
earth-colored  houses  that  smelled  of  the 
garbage  left  in  the  small  patches  of  yard 
around  them.  A  few  of  them  had  tall 
sunflowers  climbing  up  over  their  dirty 
fronts.  The  sidewalks  were  still 
quaintly  brick,  and  the  Park — a  weedy, 
scorched  area  of  green — was  surrounded 
by  black  iron  fencing.  The  slums  faced 
the  park.  Bosley  Street  separated  the 
slums  from  an  already  erected  housing 
project — three-story  orange  blocks  that 
looked  like  chimneys  when  one  stood 
to  look  down  at  them  from  the  park. 

It  took  from  April  to  October  of 
Jimmy’s  twelfth  year  for  the  slums  to 
be  destroyed.  He  didn’t  think  they  were 
slums,  at  least  he  never  called  them  that 
— they  were  the  places  where  the  poor 
people  of  his  universe  lived.  He  was  not 
poor — he  lived  in  the  project  where 
there  was  a  bike  and  he  went  to  sister 
school  where  he  was  varnished  with 
respectability. 

The  destruction  of  the  slums  was  a 
slow  thing.  It  began  on  the  Main  Street 
side  where  there  was  a  seedy  drugstore 
and  a  small  emporium  of  a  variety  store 
that  sold  three-cent  sour  pickles  during 
the  intermission  of  the  movie  across  the 
street,  and  licorice  cigarette  holders  or 
secret-writing  pens.  Next  to  the  store 
was  a  lot  where  every  June  a  carnival 
stopped.  In  back  of  this  the  three-story 
houses  began.  A  lot  of  Italians  lived 
there.  At  least  Jimmy  thought  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  grapevines  in  their  yards. 


He  had  taken  some  of  the  dark,  musty- 
flavored  fruit.  There  houses  went  along 
until  the  Park  began  and  then  more 
stores — variety  stores  and  a  barroom 
they  called  the  hole  in  the  wall. 
It  was  in  these  empty,  tumbling  houses 
— the  ones  bordering  the  Park — that 
Jimmy  played  that  time  in  his  twelfth 
year. 

The  rooms  of  receding  buildings  lay 
open  to  Bosley  Street.  Remnants  of  the 
people  who  once  lived  there  still  lin¬ 
gered — parched  wallpaper  clung  to  the 
walls,  an  old  hat  in  the  pile  of  plaster, 
a  broken  doll,  a  greasy  frying  pan,  a 
toilet  seat,  an  old  perambulator.  By 
himself  or  with  his  gang,  Jimmy  would 
explore  the  decay — where  babies  had 
been  born  and  old  men  had  died.  He 
stood  in  the  bedrooms  where  kids  had 
been  sick  with  chicken-pox  and  measles 
and  in  the  kitchens  where  they  had 
taken  food. 

When  a  fire  broke  out,  as  one  would 
periodically,  Jimmy  went  up  to  see  the 
houses  smolder  and  another  bit  of  their 
substance  deteriorate. 

At  the  end  of  June  the  disassembling 
began  in  earnest  when  oily  muscles 
chopped  the  area  down  to  a  pow¬ 
dery  haze.  Jimmy  hung  around  and 
watched  them.  He  bought  tonic  for 
them  and  kept  the  two  cents  on  the 
bottle. 

In  August  the  foundations  of  the  new 
buidings  were  laid.  He  watched  and 
saw  a  newly  emerging  sky  line.  In 
September  he  went  back  to  sister  school. 

—Mary  Lou  Scalley 
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ONE  OF  THE  BOYS 


Two  boys  standing  on  a  broken  side¬ 
walk  gazed  up  at  the  spiraling  network 
of  wood  and  steel  silhouetted  against 
the  mid-afternoon  sun.  Underneath  the 
interwoven  structure  of  the  blazing 
star,  a  tall,  gray-haired  attendant 
plunged  a  long  pole  forward  and  the 
six-car  roller  coaster  was  released  from 
its  braking  berth.  It  dipped  out  of  sight 
and  then  suddenly  reappeared  traveling 
up  the  first  of  six  hills  of  track. 

“Come  on.  Let’s  go  on  next  time,” 
said  the  fifteen-year-old  Charlie. 

“I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  know,”  an¬ 
swered  Billy. 

“What?  Are  you  chicken?” 

Billy,  three  years  younger,  began, 
“No,  it’s  not  that.  It’s  just  that  .  .  .” 

“Yeah.  You’re  chicken.” 

“No,  I’m  not.” 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  want  to  go 
on?”  asked  Charlie. 

Slowly  his  younger  companion  replied, 
“Because  I  might  get  sick.” 

“Wait  till  the  boys  hear  about  this.” 

“No.  No.  It’s  just  that  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  .” 

“.  .  .  you’re  scared.  I  know,  I  know,” 
affirmed  the  older  boy. 

“Let’s  sit  down,”  suggested  Bill. 

The  two  boys  retreated  to  a  dry, 
flaky  bench  situated  against  the  amuse¬ 
ment  park’s  wire  fence.  The  whining 
drone  of  the  roller  coaster  brought  their 
eyes  up  to  the  top  of  the  wooden  frame¬ 
work.  Slowing  down  as  if  to  peek  over 
the  next  hill,  the  coaster  crawled  up 
the  track.  For  one  brief  moment  it 
hesitated  and  then  with  a  loud  roar 
it  crashed  down  the  track,  gliding  out 
of  sight  momentarily  but  coming  into 
view  on  the  next  hill. 


“Ah,  come  on.  Let’s  go.” 

“Well  .  .  .” 

“Chicken!” 

“No,  I’m  not.” 

The  windless  heat  and  humidity 
blazed  down  upon  the  lonely  two  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  old,  green  bench.  Across 
the  lot,  five  teenagers  mounted  the 
roller  coaster  platform,  stopped  momen¬ 
tarily  as  they  relinquished  their  quarters 
at  the  red  ticket  booth,  and  rapidly 
continued  up  onto  the  level  broadwalk 
bordering  the  empty  track. 

“See.  Those  people  aren’t  scared,” 
Charlie  pointed  out. 

“Neither  am  I.” 

“Yes,  you  are.” 

“No,  I’m  not.” 

In  the  distance  the  roller  coaster 
dove  again  and  the  whining  rumble  of 
the  cars  pierced  the  dusty  quiet. 

“Why  don’t  you  go  on  alone?  I  could 
sit  right  here  and  watch,”  suggested 
Bill. 

“What’s  the  fun  of  going  on  alone?” 

“Are  you  scared  ?”  asked  the  younger 
boy,  suddenly  changing  his  point  of 
view. 

“You  kidding  me?  Come  on.  Be  a 
pal.” 

The  younger  boy  waited  a  few  min¬ 
utes  and  then  said,  “It’s  just  that  .  .  . 
that  I’ve  never  been  on  a  roller  coaster 
before.  Mother  told  me  a  story  where 
she  saw  someone  fall  out  of  a  roller 
coaster  and  die.  I  don’t  want  that  to 
happen  to  me.” 

“What  else  did  she  tell  you?” 

“Not  to  go  on  it  this  afternoon.” 

“How  old  are  you  anyway?”  snarled 
Charlie. 
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“Twelve.” 

“Why,  you’re  still  a  baby.” 

“No,  I’m  not.” 

“Yes,  you  are.” 

The  coaster,  swooping  low  through 
an  endless  maze  of  wooden  arches  and 
mounted  track,  came  swiftly  to  a  sud¬ 
den  stop  at  the  platform  across  the 
lot.  The  boys  saw  the  lone  attendant 
lift  the  small  bronze  bars  releasing 
the  passengers  and  then,  after  the  cars 
were  empty,  help  some  of  the  more 
reluctant  into  the  vacant  places. 

“Look  at  that.  Nobody  got  killed.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  Billy  mumbled.  “I 
don’t  know.  Mother  said  not  to.” 

“Come  on.  The  view  is  great  from 
the  top.  You  might  be  able  to  see  your 
house  up  there  and  besides,  we’ll  be 
locked  in,  just  in  case.” 

“Are  you  sure?” 

“Positive.” 

“But  she  said  not  to.” 

“Wait  till  the  fellas  hear  how  you 
chickened  out.” 

“Oh,  no.  You  wouldn’t  do  that?” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  would.  We  can’t  sit 
here  all  day.  Let’s  walk  over  and  see,” 
suggested  Charlie. 

“OK,  but  just  to  look,”  said  Bill 
softly. 

The  two  boys,  wearing  sneakers, 
dungarees  and  light  print  sportshirts, 
crossed  the  dirty  yard.  An  overpowering 
shadow  of  rough-edged  timbers  blocked 
out  the  glowing  sun  as  they  came  with¬ 
in  the  coaster’s  radius. 

“Let’s  go.  Hurry  up!”  shouted  the 
red-shirted  man  on  the  platform. 

“We’re  just  looking,”  answered  Bill. 

“You  scared?”  the  man  asked. 

“Not  me,”  shouted  Charlie. 

Neither  of  the  boys  made  any  move¬ 
ment  up  the  ramp. 


Turning  away,  the  man  pulled  down 
the  lever  with  his  hand  and  instantly 
the  red-orange  compartments  were  re¬ 
leased  from  the  braking  mechanism. 
Quickly  the  small  train  veered  around 
the  corner  and  started  up  the  first  hill 
carried  by  heavy  chains.  Charlie  and 
Bill,  still  in  the  barren  lot,  watched  the 
last  compartment  disappear  suddenly 
and  then  walked  over  to  the  small 
ticket  window. 

“What  was  that  scream?”  asked  Bill. 

“Oh,  those  people  are  having  all  the 
fun.  Now  come  on.  Are  you  going  for 
a  ride?  You’ll  never  know  what  it’s 
like  unless  you  try  it  once.” 

“I  don’t  feel  so  good.” 

“Stop  faking,”  snapped  Charlie. 

“All  right.  All  right.  I’ll  go.  But  I 
might  keep  my  eyes  closed  all  the 
time.  .  .  .  You  sure  nothing  will  hap¬ 
pen?” 

“Of  course.  Nothing  ever  happened 
to  me.” 

“What’ll  my  mother  say?” 

“She’ll  never  know,”  said  the  older 
boy. 

“Are  you  sure?” 

“I  won’t  tell  her.  I  won’t  say  a  word 
to  anyone.” 

Turning  sharply  to  his  companion, 
Billy  said,  “How  will  the  boys  know  if 
you  don’t  tell  anyone?” 

“Come  on.  I’ll  take  care  of  every¬ 
thing.  Let’s  buy  our  tickets.” 

A  rather  emaciated  old  woman 
handed  them  their  tickets  as  two  shiny 
quarters  were  deposited  on  the  window 
sill.  Without  wasting  any  time,  the 
boys  scampered  up  the  tilted  platform 
and  found  themselves  staring  down 
at  the  huge  pieces  of  timber  that  com¬ 
posed  the  track. 

“Here,  boys.” 
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Suddenly  Bill  found  himself  without 
a  ticket  as  the  attendant  bent  over  and 
gripped  his  curved,  light-blue  piece  of 
paper. 

In  seconds  the  coaster  came  grinding 
to  an  abrupt  stop,  taking  the  last  bend 
with  a  shuddering  groan. 

“Never  again.  Never  again,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  shaggy-blond  girl  in  the 
first  compartment.  Swiftly  the  bars  were 
lifted  and  the  freed  teenagers  staggered 
down  the  ramp. 

“Here  you  go,  boys,”  as  the  man 
held  up  the  bronze  bar  of  the  first  car. 

Slowly  Bill  crawled  in,  followed  in 
quick  order  by  Charlie,  who  didn’t 
waste  any  time  in  securing  them  in.  The 
attendant  walked  to  the  front  of  the 
platform  and  grasped  the  pole. 

“Are  you  gonna  hold  on  tight?” 
asked  the  old  man. 

“As  hard  as  we  can,”  answered  the 
older  boy. 

“I  don’t  want  you  to  fall  out  or 
something.” 

Billy  whispered  to  his  buddy,  “Char¬ 
lie,  I  don’t  feel  so  good.” 

“Oh,  be  quiet.” 

“Let’s  go  home.  Mother  said  for  me 
to  be  home  early.” 

“Chicken!” 

“Charlie?” 

“Yeah?” 

“Let’s  get  out  of  here.” 

“Well,  go.” 

It  was  too  late  and  Charlie  broke 
into  a  smile.  The  lever  was  already 
down  and  the  cars  were  off  to  a  flying 
start.  In  a  few  seconds  Billy  found  him¬ 
self  staring  up  at  the  sky  as  the  coaster 
bolted  for  the  summit  of  the  first  hill. 

“Oh,  Charlie,  I’m  afraid.” 

“Ha,  ha.  You  haven’t  seen  anything 
yet.” 


Billy  closed  his  eyes,  whitened  his  thin 
knuckles  on  the  yellow  bar  clamped 
onto  his  lap  and  wedged  his  small 
frame  in  the  seat. 

“Look  now,”  shouted  Charlie. 

For  one  brief  instant  Billy  opened 
his  eyes,  saw  the  far  distant  horizon 
and  then  felt  an  instant  sensation  of 
weightlessness  as  the  cars  plummeted 
downward.  The  train  hit  the  bottom  of 
the  track,  caromed  away  with  a  heavy 
jolt  and  shot  downhill. 

“My  mother  said  .  .  .  .” 

“Chicken.” 

Billy  opened  his  eyes  and  caught  a 
fleeting  glimpse  of  wooden  poles  blurred 
by  speed,  the  red  shirt  of  the  attendant 
far  below,  and  a  sea  of  reflecting  wind¬ 
shields  just  beyond  the  close  fence. 

“Let  me  down.  Let  me  down.” 

“Too  late  now.” 

They  were  going  up  again.  The  grat¬ 
ing  of  chains,  the  slow  rise  and  then 
down,  down,  down,  under  and  between, 
over  and  through,  sections  of  wood  and 
rail. 

“The  best  part  is  over,”  exclaimed 
Charlie. 

“Good.  I  feel  sick.  Let  me  down.” 

Again  the  coaster  spiraled  downward 
and  rose  sharply. 

“Let’s  stand  up,  Bill.  Come  on.  Might 
as  well  get  our  money’s  worth.” 

“No.  Please  don’t,  Charlie.  My 
mother  said  .  .  .  .” 

Charlie  eased  his  way  up  to  a  kneeling 
position  on  the  red  leather  seat,  still 
with  a  firm  grip  on  the  bronze  rail. 

Down  and  then  up,  around  a  sharp 
curve,  the  coaster  sped. 

“Wait  till  the  fellas  hear  about  this,” 
yelled  the  older,  more  mature  boy. 

“Charlie,  sit  down,”  begged  his  little 
friend  just  beginning  to  open  his  eyes. 
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“Who’s  gonna  make  me?” 

Billy  closed  his  eyes  and  said  softly, 
“Charlie,  please  sit  down.” 

“Ah,  shut  up!” 

“Please?” 

“Ha!  You  won’t  even  open  your 
eyes.  What  do  you  think  I  am  ?  A  chick¬ 
en  ?”  yelled  Charlie. 

Billy  said  no  more. 

The  coaster  thundered  around  a  sharp 
bend,  dipped  below  an  arch,  and  hooked 
to  the  left.  The  banging  of  cars,  squeez¬ 


ing  of  the  couplers,  screeching  of  metal 
wheels  upon  the  metal  track  and  the 
groaning  of  the  sagging  timbers  came 
into  prominence  as  the  coaster  made 
its  last  bid  for  a  spectacular  drop. 

Suddenly  the  train  jerked  to  a  stop. 

Billy  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  the 
smiling  attendant  holding  the  brake  re¬ 
lease  far  up  the  platform. 

“Never  again.  Never  again,”  breathed 
Bill. 

“Hey,  where’s  your  big  friend?” 

— Frank  Carter 


There  once  was  a  bright  young  scholastic 
Whose  lectures  were  much  too  elastic. 
Said  the  Dean  to  the  youth, 

“I  find  you  uncouth — 

It’s  a  pity  you’re  not  more  bombastic!” 


—James  Carroll 


WINTER 


Bare  branches  on  a  brown  hill. 

Drying  leaves  around 

An  old  priest  who  sees 

Byzantine  moments 

Dropped  from  ancient  windows 

Into  the  wind 

And  brushed  away. 
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—Arthur  Lothrop 


In  a  dream  I  ran  past  dandelions 
And  ruts  that  had  become  ditches, 

Last  among  my  teammates  to  reach 
The  thundering  white  ball 
With  my  very  short  hockey  stick. 

It  was  mine  to  smack  way  past 

The  netted  cage  into 

The  branch-rimmed  square  of  sky. 

I  ran  away  from  the  smiling 
Goading  of  teammates 
Who  had  helped  all  they  could 
And  now  watched  me  run. 

I  ran  till  my  legs  sank  into  the  grass. 

I  never  moved  a  blade. 

To  wake  from  sleep  and  find 

That  one  must  still  run 

Tends  to  weaken  the  muscle  and 

Fret  the  skin  with  stings 

As  though  tiny  brown  bugs  had  risen 

In  protest  against  the  flesh 

That  had  grown  to  crush  them. 

The  game  is  there  and  that  is  all. 

One  turns  back  to  the  others 
At  each  breath-intake  only, 

And  runs  on,  motionless. 

In  the  last, 

I  had  to  fall  back  to  sleep, 

Yet  stay  awake  enough  to  finish  my  dream, 

Or  it  would  have  run  into  absurd  loneliness. 

—Diane  Rice 
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John  Mungovan: 


A  STOOP  FOR 
UNCLE  BONES 


Lights  up. 

Scene — A  Backyard. 

Down  Stage  Left — a  homemade  rocket  made  perhaps  out  of  orange  crates ,  propped 
up  at  a  45°  angle ,  with  an  old  man  sitting  inside.  Fastened  to  the  back  of  the  rocket 
is  a  large  firecracker  with  a  fuse.  This,  when  lit,  will  propel  the  rocket  into  space. 
Off  stage  left  is  the  rear  of  the  house  in  which  the  old  man  lives;  it  is  connected  to 
the  stage  by  a  stoop.  As  the  stage  lights  go  up,  the  old  man  is  singing  to  himself 
( perhaps  a  few  bars  of  Marching  to  Pretoria)  and  adjusting  dials  on  the  instrument 
panel.  A  young  boy,  Albert,  enters  stage  right  through  a  gate  in  a  low  picket  fence 
closing  in  the  yard.  The  boy  is  quite  young,  about  ten,  and  quite  innocent.  He 
spots  the  old  man  in  the  rocket  and  begins  running  across  the  stage  to  the  stairs  up 
stage  left. 

albert — Mother,  mother!  Come  quick,  it’s  Uncle  Bones.  He’s  at  it  again.  ( The 
old  man,  taken  by  surprise  once  he  realizes  what  is  happening,  begins  muttering  to 
himself. ) 

mother — ( Enters  out  of  breath  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  Stage  Left.  She  is  a 
woman  of  about  thirty.  She  has  the  bedraggled,  shopworn,  even  sloppy  look  that 
women  in  the  rut  of  homemaking  assume.  She  is  holding  a  pot  in  her  hand  as  she 
speaks .)  What  is  it?  W^hat’s  the  matter  now,  Albert.  I’ve  told  you  before,  young 
man,  not  to  call  mother  when — ( she  spots  Uncle  Bones) — Oh,  Uncle  Bones,  you 
promised.  You  said  the  last  time  there  would  be  no  more  of  this  foolishness.  ( The 
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old  man  starts  to  protest ).  You  did.  Don’t  try  and  lie.  I  won’t  have  it  in  front  of 
the  boy — and  don’t  say  you  forgot  your  promise.  I  know  you  better  than  that.  Well, 
what  is  it  this  time?  Come  on,  out  with  it,  tell  me.  ( The  old  man  shakes  his  head) 
Not  talking,  huh?  Don’t  think  you  can  get  anywhere  by  acting  like  a  baby.  It 
won’t  do  you  one  bit  of  good.  I’m  not  going  to  be  moved  by  any  of  your  soft  soap¬ 
ing.  ( The  old  man  starts  to  speak.)  Uh,  uh,  don’t  try,  I  won’t  listen.  Now  you 
get  right  out  of  there,  Uncle  Bones!  Come  on,  now!  Albert,  help  him  out! 
uncle  bones — I  ain’t  a-goin’. 

mother — Albert,  grab  his  arm  and  pull.  He’s  a  stubborn  old — 
uncle  bones — It  ain’t  no  use.  I  ain’t  a-goin’  ( throws  off  Albert's  arm).  Leave 
me  alone,  you  traitor.  ( He  sticks  out  his  to?igue  at  the  boy). 
albert — Uncle  Bones  got  the  touches  again,  huh,  mother? 
mother — Yes,  Albert,  Uncle  Bones  has  got  them  again.  Oh,  give  me  patience 
to  bear  these  things.  Do  you  want  to  tell  me  about  it,  Uncle  Bones? 
uncle  bones — That  won’t  do  no  good. 
mother — There’s  no  harm  in  telling,  for  heaven’s  sake. 
albert — Maybe  we  can  help  you,  Uncle  Bones. 

uncle  bones — There’s  nothing  to  help.  I’ve  thunk  it  out  for  myself.  Said  to 
myself  there  ain’t  no  good  in  this  place  anymore.  Got  to  get  out.  Make  a  fresh 
start. 

mother — Oh  no,  not  again.  Every  year  at  this  time  it’s  the  same. 
uncle — It’s  the  only  thing  a  decent  man  can  do  with  the  way  things  are  around 
here.  I  thunk  it  all  over  and  I  said  to  myself,  what  around  here  is  real?  Nothing. 
Nothing  that  a  fella  can  touch.  .  .  . 

albert — Do  you  think  he’ll  pull  out  of  it? 

uncle — Every  day  you  read  the  paper,  what  do  you  find:  killin’,  fightin’,  them 
politicians  stealin’  your  eye  teeth  .... 

mother — I  don’t  know,  I  hope  so.  We’ll  have  to  put  him  in  that  home  like  your 
father  said  if  he  don’t.  Maybe  a  night  without  supper  will  pull  him  out  .  .  . 

uncle — New  countries  springin’  up  faster  than  rabbits,  expecting  all  kinds  of 
rights  and  money.  Threatenin’  to  sell  out  to  the  Russians  if  we  don’t  come  across. 
Little  countries  no  bigger  than  a  few  specks  pickin’  fights  with  each  other.  Don’t 
pick  up  the  paper  but  every  day  there’s  a  new  hot  spot  somewhere.  It’s  gettin’  so 
confused  no  one  knows  where  they’re  at.  Too  many  people  in  this  world;  that’s 
what  it  is.  Too  many  people  and  no  place  to  put  ’em. 

albert — Poor  Uncle  Bones.  I  hope  it  doesn’t  last.  He’s  usually  a  lot  of  fun. 
uncle — People!  That’s  the  problem.  Too  many  of  ’em.  Somethin’  like  a  thou¬ 
sand  born  every  minute  and  nothing  we  can  do  about  it.  It  ain’t  like  mosquitoes; 
you  can  spray  them,  but  people  you  can’t  get  rid  of.  They  don’t  give  a  body  room 
to  breathe.  That’s  why  I  figure  I  got  to  make  tracks.  Them  fellas  down  in  Florida 
they  got  the  right  idea.  Blast  off! 
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mother — Last  year  it  was  labor  unions.  The  little  people  had  too  much  money, 
too  much  power.  The  year  before  that  it  was  the  United  Nations,  too  many  for¬ 
eigners  in  New  York  not  paying  taxes;  and  before  that  it  was  the  Jews  and  Negroes. 
I’m  afraid  when  your  father  hears  about  this  it  will  be  the  end  of  poor  old  Uncle 
Bones. 

albert — Poor  old  Uncle  Bones.  He  thinks  too  much.  His  brain  is  too  old  to 
take  all  that  thinking. 

uncle — I’ll  go  to  the  moon.  I’ve  decided  that’s  the  place.  No  one  to  bother  a 
body  up  there.  Up  there  you  can  get  some  space  to  breathe.  There  I  can  look  at  all 
you  fools  running  out  of  space  while  I’ll  just  be  sitting  up  there  shining.  Ha  ha, 
that’s  right,  just  shining  and  breathing.  ( The  old  man  breaks  into  a  gleeful  cackle .) 
albert — You  can  look  down  at  us  from  heaven,  can’t  you,  Uncle  Bones? 
uncle — Heaven  ain’t  the  same,  Albert.  Nothing  to  do  in  heaven.  Up  on  the 
moon  there’s  places  to  explore.  Mountains  to  climb.  Real  excitement.  Up  in  heaven 
there’s  nothing  but  God  and  other  people. 

mother — Uncle  Bones!  Don’t  talk  like  that  in  front  of  the  boy.  You  should 
know  better. 

albert — Do  you  expect  to  get  to  the  moon  in  this? 
uncle — Well,  why  not,  boy?  I  just  light  that  fuse  and  off  I  go. 
albert — But  what  about  fuel?  It’s  a  pretty  long  trip  to  the  moon. 
uncle — That’s  just  it.  I  don’t  need  any  fuel.  Once  I  get  off  the  earth  there 
ain’t  no  gravity.  Once  you  get  rid  of  gravity,  you’re  as  free  as  a  bird.  That’s  called 
entropy  or  something.  I  just  point  towards  the  moon  and  there’s  nothing  to  hold 
me  back. 

mother — Uncle  Bones,  you  cut  out  this  foolishness  and  come  in  the  house. 
Please.  The  afternoon  paper  is  here. 

uncle — I  ain’t  a  goin’.  I  don’t  want  to  read  any  papers  anymore.  The  only 
thing  you  read  about  is  some  damn  fool  inventin’  some  new  bomb  to  blow  us  all  up. 
I  ain’t  sittin’  around  here  waitin’  to  get  myself  blown  to  bits.  I’m  gettin’  out. 

mother — This  is  ridiculous.  If  you  light  that  fuse  you’ll  kill  yourself.  Now 
cut  out  this  nonsense  and  get  out  of  that  foolish  contraption. 

uncle — Foolish  contraption.  That  just  shows  how  much  you  know.  This  is  a 
scientific  machine.  A  real  space  vehicle. 

albert — Do  you  think  it  will  fly,  Uncle  Bones? 
uncle — I  know  it  will,  Albert.  I  built  it  didn’t  I? 

mother — It  will  never  fly.  It  couldn’t.  Where  did  you  get  the  plans?  There 
aren’t  any  books  on  it. 

uncle — I  don’t  need  any  books.  I  built  it  out  of  my  head.  I  guess  I  know  how 
to  build  a  space  ship.  I’ve  been  workin’  with  my  hands  all  my  life,  ain’t  I  ? 
ALBERT — I  believe  you,  Uncle  Bones.  I  think  it’s  going  to  fly. 
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mother — Albert!  (To  Uncle  Bones )  Cut  this  out,  you!  He’s  too  young.  He’ll 
believe  you.  You  get  right  in  the  house.  Both  of  you.  Such  goings  on,  I  never  heard 
of.  Every  year  it  gets  worse  ....  Albert,  mind  me. 

uncle — That’s  right  Albert,  mind  your  mother.  Go  on  inside. 

mother — You  too,  Uncle  Bones. 

uncle — Not  me,  I’m  too  busy.  I’m  leaving  tonight. 

mother — You’re  coming  in.  Albert,  grab  his  arm.  Now  pull. 

albert — He’s  strapped  in. 

mother — Uncle  Bones,  unstrap  yourself. 

uncle — No. 

mother — All  right  if  that’s  the  way  you  want  it.  Hold  his  arms,  Albert.  (Mother 
now  reaches  inside  the  old  man  s  shirt  pocket,  as  the  old  man  struggles  to  free  him¬ 
self.)  I’ve  got  them. 
uncle — My  matches! 

mother — Now  you  can  stay  out  here  all  night.  At  least  you  can’t  hurt  your¬ 
self.  Come  along,  Albert,  it’s  time  for  supper.  Your  father  will  be  home  soon. 
(Lights  fade  to  blackout.)  Blackout  indicates  passage  of  half  an  hour.  Lights  up 
present  stage  same.  The  old  man  is  busy  in  the  rocket.  Albert  is  coming  down  the 
stairs  of  the  house.  He  is  conspicuously  eating  a  candy  bar.) 
uncle — Hist — Albert,  give  me  a  bite. 

albert — Uh-uh,  I’m  not  supposed  to.  Not  till  you  come  out  of  the  rocket. 
uncle — So  that’s  it,  huh.  Tryin’  to  starve  me  out,  are  they?  Well,  it  won’t  do 
them  any  good.  I’ll  be  leaving  here  pretty  soon.  Then  things  will  be  different.  .  .  . 
Oh,  what  you  have  for  supper? 

albert — Pork  chops  and  apple  sauce.  Mother  opened  the  window  so  you  could 
smell  it. 

uncle — Oh — well,  it  don’t  make  no  difference.  What  kind  of  mood  your  father 
in  ? 

albert — Not  good.  He  asked  where  you  were  and  I  told  him  you  were  in  the 
rocket.  Then  him  and  mother  were  in  the  kitchen  talking.  He  was  kind  of  mad, 
I  guess.  You  know  how  he  gets  sometimes. 

uncle — Yes,  I  know,  but  did  he  say  anything  about  the  home? 
albert — Well,  yes,  I  guess  so. 

uncle — You  guess  so?  Gaull  dang  it,  ain’t  you  sure?  Either  he  said  something 
or  he  didn’t. 

albert — Well,  he  said  something  about  sending  for  the  man  tomorrow. 
uncle — Ha,  Ha.  I  knew  it.  I  knew  it.  They  think  I’m  crazy.  As  soon  as  you 
try  to  get  away  they  think  you’re  crazy.  You  try  and  stand  on  your  own  two  feet, 
think  different  from  the  way  they  do,  and  right  away  in  the  booby-hatch. 

albert — But  maybe  he  was  talking  about  something  else.  I  couldn’t  really  hear 
so  good.  I  was  in  the  other  room,  remember. 
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uncle — No  No.  I  know  what  they  meant  alright.  They’re  goin’  to  get  that 
man  from  the  home  to  come  and  take  me  away  like  they  threatened  to  last  year. 
albert — What  will  that  man  do  to  you,  Uncle  Bones? 

uncle — Oh,  he’ll  take  me  to  the  funny  farm  with  a  bunch  of  old  coots  who  are 
too  lazy  and  tired  to  even  go  to  the  bathroom  by  themselves.  He’ll  coop  me  up 
with  some  beaten  old  men  rockin’  their  time  away.  And  if  I  try  to  escape,  he’ll 
strap  me  to  a  bed. 

albert — But  father  wouldn’t  let  them  do  that  to  you,  Uncle  Bones. 
uncle — Oh  yes,  he  would.  When  a  fella  gets  as  old  as  me  the  young  people  are 
waitin’  to  hide  him  in  a  corner  or  step  on  him.  Your  father  thinks  I’m  about  to 
die  so  he  doesn’t  want  any  trouble  from  me. 

albert — Well,  you  are  pretty  old,  Uncle  Bones. 

uncle — Sure  I  am,  Albert.  And  pretty  soon  I  will  die.  Man  can’t  live  forever 
around  here.  That’s  the  point.  When  you  get  to  a  certain  age  people  expect  you  to 
give  up.  They  make  you  quit  work.  I’ve  been  workin’  with  my  hands  sixty  years. 
Sixty  years,  Albert,  and  I’m  still  as  good  as  I  ever  was.  Why,  look  at  this  rocket. 
This  is  as  trim  a  little  craft  as  you’d  ever  want  to  see.  Ain’t  many  younger  fellows 
who  could  build  something  like  that  with  only  a  few  tools.  That’s  why  they  think 
I’m  crazy:  because  I’m  still  fightin’.  Imagine  me  in  some  old  men’s  home,  eatin’ 
smushy  oatmeal  and  whittlin’  soft  pine  statues.  I  really  would  go  crazy  in  a  place 
like  that.  That’s  why  I  got  to  escape,  Albert.  That’s  why  I  got  to  get  away.  Here 
on  earth  I’m  no  good  to  anybody.  I’m  just  an  old  man  who’s  goin’  to  die  soon.  But 
up  there  on  the  moon  it’s  different.  There’s  no  time  up  there  in  space  so  you  can’t 
get  any  older.  Some  people  say  you  even  get  younger  up  there.  That’s  right,  Albert, 
younger.  Your  old  Uncle  Bones,  the  old  coot  everyone  thought  was  crazy,  finally 
outsmarted  them  all.  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Albert?  Just  what  do  you  think 
of  that? 

albert — That’s  good  I  guess  but  .  .  .  gee,  Uncle  Bones,  I  don’t  want  you  to  go. 
I’ll  miss  you.  Who’ll  tell  me  stories  if  you’re  up  on  the  moon. 

UNCLE — Gall  dang  it  boy,  this  is  no  time  to  be  selfish.  Think  of  me  strapped 
into  that  bed. 

ALBERT - Oh. 

uncle — Being  fed  slushy  oatmeal  and  watery  boiled  eggs. 

ALBERT - Ugh! 

uncle — Will  you  help  me,  boy? 

albert  Well,  I  m  not  supposed  to.  I  m  not  even  supposed  to  be  talking  to  you. 

uncle — Will  you  help  me,  boy? 

albert — Okay,  Uncle  Bones,  what  should  I  do? 

uncle — First  get  me  some  matches. 

albert — Are  you  going  to  blast  the  rocket  off  tonight? 

uncle — This  very  night,  my  lad.  This  very  night. 
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albert — Oh,  boy.  ( Albert  runs  off  into  the  house  to  get  some  matches.  The  old 
man  watches  him ,  then  busies  himself  adjusting  the  dials  on  the  instrument  panel. 
Soon  the  boy  returns .)  I’ve  got  ’em,  Uncle  Bones.  No  one  saw  me  either. 

uncle — Good  boy,  Albert.  Good  boy.  Just  wait  till  I  make  a  few  adjustments 
on  my  compass,  then  I’ll  be  ready  to  blast  off.  There  now,  I’m  set.  Now  when  I 
give  you  the  signal  you  light  the  fuse  on  the  booster  rocket  and  I’ll  be  off  and  free. 
Ready.  Prepare  for  countdown.  ( The  old  man  puts  on  a  helmet  and  pulls  goggles 
over  his  eyes.) 

albert — Uncle  Bones,  wait! 

uncle — What  is  it  now  Albert?  Quickly,  I  haven’t  much  time. 

albert — Take  me  with  you. 

UNCLE — What? 

albert — Take  me  with  you,  please,  Uncle  Bones.  I  don’t  want  to  be  cooped  up 
here  on  earth  and  shoved  into  a  corner.  Take  me  with  you  to  the  moon.  I’m  afraid 
to  stay  here. 

uncle — Albert,  we  astronauts  fly  alone.  Besides,  you’re  young.  You  have  every¬ 
thing  to  look  forward  to.  Son,  you  have  to  fight  a  little  before  you  can  escape  or 
else  you  don’t  know  what  you’re  escapin’  from. 

albert — But  I’m  afraid. 

uncle — You  don’t  have  to  be  afraid.  It’s  only  life,  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 
You  just  have  to  know  when  to  get  out;  that’s  all.  Now  get  ready  for  the  count¬ 
down,  OK? 

albert — Ready! 

uncle — Countdown!  Ten,  nine,  eight,  seven,  six,  five,  four,  three,  two,  one, 
Ignition  ....  ( The  old  man  signals  to  the  boy.  The  fuse  is  lit.)  Blast  off! 

( An  explosion  and  a  cloud  of  smoke.  fVhen  the  smoke  clears  the  rocket  and 
Uncle  Bones  are  gone.  Albert  is  looking  off  into  the  sky.  Enter  mother  and  father 
running  Stage  Left.) 

mother — Albert,  Albert!  Uncle  Bones!  What  happened?  Are  you  all  right? 

albert — He  did  it!  He  did  it!  Mother!  Father!  Uncle  Bones  did  it.  He 
escaped.  Look  at  him  go.  Did  you  ever  think  he  would  .... 

( The  lights  fade  and  the  curtain  falls  as  mother,  father  and  Albert  look  out  into 
space  at  the  fast-fleeing  rocket  ship.) 
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Always  is  the  hunger  of  the  night.  In  the  light  of  the  day  I  rejoice  in  the  simple 
presence  of  beautiful  women  and  wish  not  to  own,  but  to  never  lose  my  eyes;  then 
as  the  sun  yields  to  layers  of  shading  and  authentic,  full-strength  night  begins  to 
blur  such  thin  gradations,  I  become  possessive.  Unasked,  the  common  yearning  of 
all  men  afflicted  with  night  floats  around  me,  and  unaware,  I  inhale.  I  can  hear 
myself  saying  to  the  beautiful  women,  who  are  young,  "Must  you  all  leave  now? 
Could  not  one  of  you  remain — could  I  detain  her,  entertain  her,  submerge  her  in 
joy  and  wipe  from  her  the  stain  left  by  a  onetime  glimpse  of  pain?”  Veriveile  doch, 
du  bist  so  schon  I  say  each  evening,  but  so  mutely,  that  were  I  Faust,  Mephistopheles 
would  miss  his  cue  each  evening.  Race  west,  after  the  sun  and  the  women;  no.  The 
night  overtakes  and  finds  me,  snatched  to  neither  hell  nor  heaven,  and  having 
hunger. 


DO  YOU  REMEMBER 
THE  DAY  THAT  WE  MET? 


In  other  words,  he  thought,  I  need  a  girl  The  desires  that  flickered 
and  died  in  his  mind  were  never  so  floridly  introspective  (his  phrase) 
as  those  which  stumbled  out  onto  the  pages  of  his  journal.  They 
weighed  more,  of  course,  the  unwritten  ones ;  they  were  sharp  and 
heavy;  they  were  short-lived  and  littered  his  mind  with  their  corpses 
and  brought  not  numbness  but  pressure.  So  it  was  best  to  dump  the 
dregs  of  loneliness  into  his  pen  and  let  them  arrange  themselves  mag- 
niloquently  on  paper. 
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But  at  the  moment  he  was  trapped  in  a  streetcar  thirty  minutes 
away  from  his  journal  and  catharsis,  and  the  carnage  of  desire  up 
there  in  his  mind  was  fearful.  Is  there  a  gap?  he  asked  himself.  For 
there  is  no  one  here  who  loves  me.  But  that  does  not  mean  the  gap  is 
real ;  it  is  the  situation,  the  external  situation — I  have  too  many  studies, 
too  many  expenses,  I  cannot  be  a  scholar  and  a  lover  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  He  swore,  thinking  of  friends  who  had  no  free  time,  no 
money,  and  love  affairs.  Then  you’ve  got  to  be  a  stag,  a  Viking,  a  Gran 
Conquistador,  he  decided.  You  take  what  a  girl  has  and  then  she  must 
clutch  your  later  offerings  of  courtship.  ilBlessed  are  the  beasts,  for  they 
shall  have  Plato.”  He  was  sure  this  wasn’t  really  true,  however;  for  it 
is  written,  somewhere  in  his  journal:  “The  priests  of  Phallus  reel 
about/Prone  Aphrodite’s  station/Forgetting  that  from  Artemis/They 
hold  their  ordination.”  Or  Love  Is  First  an  Alms,  Only  Next  a  Trophy, 
a  tragedy  in  two  acts. 

All  these  pang-thoughts,  all  the  more  scarred  pages  in  his  journal 
to  come,  all  because  he  had  ventured  out  into  the  night  this  night,  demand¬ 
ing  to  know  what  happened  to  the  beautiful  women  of  the  day,  and  had 
found  them  not  alone. 

Not  alone  in  the  theater  he’d  been  to.  The  sight  of  a  beautiful  and 
fragile  French  girl  on  the  screen  was  enough  to  plunge  him  into  this 
brooding.  The  movie  had  been  a  comedy,  so  the  girl  had  not  been  mis¬ 
treated,  she  had  romped  through  the  scenes  as  though  in  one  long  soap 
commercial,  and  once  she  had  cried  lovably  crocodile  tears.  He  felt 
lovable  and  gapless,  whenever  he  saw  a  good  film,  for  he  knew  how 
sensitive  to  the  current  of  the  story  he  was.  It  flowed — no,  it  fell  on  him, 
touched  him  with  subtle  revelations  of  character,  tickled  him  with  deli¬ 
cate  symbolic  allusions,  dug  into  him  with  poignant  restatements  of  the 
theme;  and  he  cooperated  with  the  proper  response  for  each.  I’m  an 
erotogenic  spectator,  he  remarked,  and  was  able  to  dismiss  the  thought 
as  facile.  But  this  he  felt  to  be  somehow  certain :  if  a  girl  should  ever 
watch  him  at  a  movie,  watch  him  responding,  she’d  fall  in  love  with 
him  to  have  someone  so  attentive  and  alert  with  her. 

Now  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  novel  and  held  it  against  the  back  of 
the  seat  in  front.  If  the  review  he  had  read  was  correct,  the  author 
had  exactly  the  same  sense  of  American  life  as  his.  American  life  in 
the  cities,  ordinary  activities  and  movements  of  the  day  and  night,  but 
viewed  by  a  detached,  enchanted  nativeborn  tourist,  longing  to  surren¬ 
der  and  immerse  himself  in  the  changing  of  traffic  lights  and  the  rolling 
of  elevator  doors.  The  cries  of  a  party  are  happy,  but  not  inviting.  Hear 
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them  from  the  sidewalk.  There  are  other  things  to  pass  by  in  the  next 
block. 

Soon  the  novel  drew  him  into  its  unfolding  and  silenced  his  own  con¬ 
tributions.  Several  minutes  later,  he  looked  up  from  the  page  for  the 
first  time  and  experienced  (his  phrase)  the  shock  of  premonition.  There 
was  now  a  girl  sitting  across  the  aisle  one  seat  in  front  of  his,  and  she 
was  pretty,  his  age,  and  sitting  prim  and  provocative.  Undoubtedly  she 
was  a  college  student,  but  undoubtedly  not  a  bohemian,  for  her  natural 
beauty  shared  her  face  with  cosmetics  and  enclosed  itself  in  a  careful 
hairdo.  She's  a  pretty  stenographer  three  years  before  becoming  a 
stenographer,  he  thought. 

He  closed  the  book  and  admired  her.  More  precisely,  he  did  not 
study  her,  but  took  her  in.  She  was  too  close  not  to  notice,  so  of  course 
she  stiffened  and  kept  her  eyes  mainly  to  her  window,  opaque  with  frost. 
Please,  I'm  only  looking  at  your  face.  I  won't  stare  at  your  legs,  not 
ivhere  they  meet  the  hemline  of  your  skirt  nor  even  at  your  ankles. 
I'm  not  appraising  you.  I  like  you  with  your  clothes  on,  because  they 
set  off  your  face.  Don't  you  see,  I  like  you  just  for  your  face. 

He  flung  these  thoughts  at  her  with  the  vehemence  of  past  guilt. 
Oftentimes  he  had  caught  himself  following  the  outline  of  a  girl’s  body 
through  her  clothes;  then  his  neck  would  seem  to  contract  in  repulsion, 
lock  in  position,  so  that  all  the  girls  in  the  world  could  walk  by  and  see 
his  head  and  where  it  was  looking.  Then  he’d  wrench  his  head  away, 
or  concentrate  on  the  girl’s  ear  buried  in  her  hair  or  her  nose  as  it  rose 
to  vanish  in  the  flare  of  her  eyebrows.  Then  he  felt  he  was  honoring 
the  girl. 

His  eyes  roamed  about  the  car  and  returned  to  the  girl  as  often  as 
possible.  Soon  they  began  to  race  from  seats  to  signs  to  windows,  taking 
long  rest  stops  on  her  face.  My  God,  she's  not  outraged  at  all,  she's  just 
self-conscious,  as  she  must  be  when  I  give  her  my  unconditional  love 
and  adoration.  He  walked  to  the  front  of  the  car,  asked  the  driver  a 
pointless  question,  and  took  a  new  seat  where  he  could  see  her  entire 
face,  not  as  often  or  overtly,  but  her  entire  face.  Her  eyes  flashed  at 
him  several  times,  warily,  too  shy  to  call  him  rude.  Does  she  see  a  gap  ? 
he  wondered.  Can  I  possibly  let  her  walk  out  and  out  of  my  sight, 
simply  ?  Unbearable  torture;  the  hunger  will  kill  me.  Then  her  stop  will 
be  my  stop.  I  will  follow  her  short  of  giving  her  fear  as  to  my  intentions, 
camp  outside  her  doorstep,  greet  her  in  the  morning,  beg  her  to  allow 
me  ivhat  she  can  keep  at  the  same  time :  her  face.  I  will  follow  her,  and 
see  what  happens. 
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When  she  alighted,  he  did,  and  immediately  something  happened. 
The  girl  hobbled  around  on  the  icy  pavement,  started  up  a  driveway 
to  reach  the  sidewalk,  and  lost  her  balance.  He  was  there  to  stand  her 
up  and  hand  her  her  purse. 

“Are  you  all  right  miss?”  he  asked  earnestly.  Wow.  Wasn't  it  lucky 
I  was  here  to. 

“I’ll  know  in  a  minute,”  the  girl  answered,  winningly.  She  inspected 
herself.  “A  torn  stocking,  very  expendable.  Thank  you  so  much.” 

“I  should’ve  been  more  alert,  to  save  you  that  fall.”  Quick:  haven't 
I  seen  you  someplace  before.  “Don’t  you  go  to  Philips  U.?  I  seem  to 
remember  admiring  you  on  campus  once  before.”  He  fell  in  with  her 
as  she  turned  into  a  side  street. 

“I  guess  that  proves  I  have  a  double,  and  probably  more  than  one,” 
she  laughed.  “No,  I  attend  Hunter  College,  on  Long  Island.” 

She  blushed!  She  didn't  bristle,  she  blushed!  “Then  you’re  rather 
far  from  school,  to  be  here  on  a  week  night.” 

“Oh,  yesterday  was  Founder’s  Day,  and  the  rest  of  the  week  was 
granted  to  us,  free.”  The  way  she  cast  her  eyes  to  the  sidewalk,  after 
looking  at  him  and  speaking  this  to  him,  seemed  to  imply  they  had  made 
each  other’s  acquaintance,  not  just  an  encounter. 

“I  must  say  that  a  Founder's  Day  celebration  seems  an  excellent 
occasion  for  a  holiday.  But  I’m  afraid  it  would  never  work  at  Philips; 
the  trustees  like  to  believe  that  the  school  existed  from  all  eternity.” 
Keep  her  laughing. 

“Very  good!  That  sounds  just  like  Philips — Whoops!”  She  slipped 
again  on  the  ice,  but  this  time  he  was  close  enough  to  grab  her  before 
she  hit  the  ground.  “That  does  it!”  she  smiled.  “I’m  going  to  switch 
from  high  heels  to  snowshoes.” 

That  smile!  Was  it  for  me,  or  for  her  embarrassment  at  falling  again? 
Should  I  tell  her  I  love  her  right  now?  “I  hope  you  do;  I  couldn’t  bear 
to  think  of  your  hurting  yourself  when  I’m — when  no  one’s  around  to — 
come  to  the  rescue.” 

“You’re  very  kind.”  Demurely. 

She's  mine,  she's  mine!  Introductions  have  receded  into  formality, 
nameless  she  loves  nameless  I  love  nameless  her.  He  gave  her  his  rev¬ 
erent  streetcar  gaze  again  and  thought  her  trace  of  a  smile  bewildered, 
happy,  expectant.  Formality  time;  let's  find  the  first  night  we're  free. 
“By  the  way,  may  I  introduce — ” 

“Well,  this  is  my  house,  kind  sir.  I  do  think  I’ll  make  it  up  the  steps, 
if  I  cling  desperately  to  the  guard  rail.  You  make  a  wonderful  good 
Samaritan.  Goodnight,  now.” 
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His  “goodnight”  came  automatically.  No!  She  fears  my  escort  bears 
a  price.  Don't  let  her  go!  This  is  too  strong,  too  corny,  but  say  it.  “Wait! 
When  will  I  see  you  again?” 

“What?”  she  laughed,  genuinely  amused.  “Why,  the  next  time  I  fall 
down  on  the  ice,  maybe.” 

I  am  damned! 

He  was  not  the  type  to  lose  complete  self-control;  when  she  waved 
to  him  from  the  door,  he  was  able  to  nod  grimly  and  sheepishly.  And 
he  managed  to  keep  from  running  until  he  reached  the  corner,  when 
he  began  a  dash  for  the  pond  that  children’s  skates  had  skimmed  over 
each  day  that  winter.  A  fantastic,  stupid  suggestion  told  him  why  he 
was  going  there,  and  he  thanked  it.  Where  was  his  confidence  suddenly, 
why  didn’t  he  see  that  the  girl  considered  him  just  too  smooth  for  their 
chance  meeting?  All  he  knew  was  that  he  was  damned.  My  words, 
spoken  by  anyone  except  me,  would  have  won  her  heart.  Petrouchka, 
Petrouchka,  words  do  not  animate,  eloquence  does  not  fill  the  gap.  He 
reached  the  pond,  hopped  the  fence,  and  ran  for  the  center,  but  his 
feet  slid  too  far  ahead  of  him  and  he  heaved  down  mightily  on  the 
ice.  That's  not  the  way  Pm  going  through!  He  was  bitter,  belligerent, 
not  only  desperate,  now.  He  sucked  in  wind,  stood  up,  and  minced 
hurriedly  out  to  the  middle  of  the  pond.  Attention!  In  that  rigid  stance 
he  jumped  up  like  a  dolphin  after  a  fish  in  a  trainer’s  hand.  Smack! 
His  feet  punched  the  ice.  The  impact  spread  over  the  surface  and  did 
not  break  it.  He  jumped  again,  half  as  high;  this  time  he  struck  obliquely 
and  fell  on  his  face.  He  was  prostrated,  and  his  nose  bloodied  the  im¬ 
penetrable  tissue  of  ice.  I  can't  even  choose  my  way  of  dying,  he  thought. 
I  botch  a  chance  for  love,  eternal,  ephemeral,  genital,  who  cares,  then  I 
can't  even  pull  off  my  own  silly  revenge,  my  lover's  leap.  I  can't  even 
die — what  a  way  to  go! 

He  lay  there  still,  pressing  a  finger  on  the  ice  and  writing  some  words 
with  the  meltwater.  An  image  of  his  body  smashing  bullet-like  through 
the  ice,  then  vanishing  under  a  gap  of  black  water,  filled  his  mind,  and 
he  wondered  if  he  could  ever  send  it  away.  Then  with  a  shudder  the 
cold  displaced  the  pain  in  his  face  and  back.  He  stood  up;  he  didn’t 
want  to  freeze  to  death. 
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John  Brennan: 


VERSIFICATIONS 


CATULLUS:  FIVE  POEMS 


XXXIV. 

Dianae  sumus  in  fide ,  &c. 

All: 

We  chaste  girls  and  boys  do  sing, 
Plighting  there  our  troth; 

With  our  innocence  on  wing, 
Praise  Diana  both. 

Girls : 

Noblest  offspring  of  great  Jove, 

Of  Latona  born 

In  the  sacred  olive  grove 

Where  to  you  was  sworn 

Boys: 

Dominion  over  hills  and  trees, 
And  virgin  valleys  sweet ; 

Gliding  rivers  with  the  breeze 
Sing  beneath  your  feet. 

Girls : 

Women  in  their  lying-in 

Give  you  sacred  names; 

Goddess  dark,  how  there  you  win 
A  light  that  sunshine  claims! 

Boys : 

Guiding,  goddess,  all  the  time 
That  ripens  into  years: 

Bringing  forth  in  fertile  clime 

The  sweet,  deep  yellow  ears. 

All: 

By  whatever  name  you  would, 
Hear  your  children’s  prayers; 

As  you  have  done,  goddess  good, 
Shield  the  Roman  heirs. 
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LVIII. 


Caelij  Lesbia  nostra ,  Lesbia  ilia  &c. 

Yes,  Caelius,  my  Lesbia,  that  one, 

That  Lesbia  whom  your  Catullus  loved 
More  than  himself  and  all  his  poor  estate, 
Prowls  in  the  crossroads  now,  and  alleyways, 
A  pleasure-pot  for  Remus’  noble  heirs. 


LXXXIII.  Lesbia  mi  prae sente  viro,  &c. 

So  Lesbia  tells  her  husband  I’m  no  good? 

The  old  fool  is  happy  with  that.  .  .  . 
What  do  you  know,  maggot?  If  she  shut  up, 
I’d  worry.  As  it  is,  she  raves, 

So  can’t  forget;  and  what  is  more  ironic: 
Her  raving  fires  her  tingling  blood. 


LXXXV.  Odi  et  amo,  &c. 

I  hate,  yet  love.  You  ask,  perhaps,  how  so? 
I  do  not  know.  I  feel  it  happening. 

It  hurts. 


XCII.  Lesbia  mi  dicit  semper ,  &c. 
Always  calling  me  ill, 

Lesbia  can’t  be  still; 

Now  let  me  fall  stone  dead 
If  she  doesn’t  love  me.  Dread? 
Not  I.  It’s  all  one  dance: 

I  curse  her  every  chance 
I  get. 

And  yet, 

If  I  loved  not  .... 

Then  I’d  rot. 
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Full-fleshed  and  fledged  in  form  and  face,  low-looped 
And  spun  on  a  lathe  of  flashing  stance  and  grace 
Across,  around  an  axis  straight  and  true 
With  swirl-in-whirl  of  blondcurl  swift  and  swooped 
Along  and  down  her  nape-neck:  Hung  in  space 
Over,  between  the  flaring  cloud  on  blue. 

Here  every  blossom  blown  is  caught  in  one 
That  frames  her  hair,  heart,  head  in  latticed  lace; 

And  every  summer  finds  that  she  is  new 
As  velvet  violets  grouped  beneath  the  sun 
With  ground  as  glue. 


A  FATHER  COMFORTS  HIS  CHILD 


My  hand  reached  out  and  touched  her  streaming  cheek 
Because  I  could  not  hold  it  back.  Her  eyes 
Peeked  up  and  caught  me  with  a  bashful  glance. 

I  pulled  her  to  me.  Soft  and  moist  and  weak, 

Her  face  expected  all  the  usual  lies, 

The  usual  gushy  grownup  song-and-dance. 

So  this,  I  thought,  is  what  our  golden  age, 

That  sends  its  missiles  screeching  through  the  skies, 

And  brags  of  how  it  rips  the  dread  mischance 
From  life,  has  done  to  mollify  the  rage 
That  one  child  rants. 


ARISTOTLE  MUSING  ON  A  BUST  OF  HOMER 


And  Rembrandt,  which  is  you  ? 

Which  light  is  correspondent  there  within? 
The  cold  dull  vibrance  of  animate  stone 
Insurgent  by  a  pressure  from  without, 

Or  glow  reflected  from  a  noble  gown 
Made  nobler  by  a  ripple  from  inside? 

One  thing  is  sure,  the  face  sheds  colored  light 
Of  every  hue  upon  the  page;  and  just  as  sure, 
That  page  has  never  lighted  up  a  face. 
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PERVIGILIUM  VENERIS 

West  Chester ,  Pa.;  Good  Friday ,  1963 


These  truck-farmed  fields  are  green  again, 

But  only  from  an  angle.  Looking  down, 

You  cannot  see  the  new  blades  for  the  hay. 

Yet  this  is  spring — it  happens  every  year, 

And  poets  sing  eras  amet  to  small  birds. 

But  partings  thicken  like  the  autumn  leaves 
Turned  mulchy  by  the  melt  of  winter  snow. 

Poor  April!  with  your  vaunted  quickening  rains 
You  manage  only  to  turn  these  leaves  to  muck. 
And  Venus!  you  a  helpless  pagan  force 
Who  never  reckoned  with  Freud.  Don’t  forget  me, 
The  biggest  joke  of  all.  I  serve  the  servants 
Of  the  God  of  Love:  a  sorry  lot! 

Tomorrow  let  him  love  who’s  never  loved.  .  .  . 

He  won’t  again  when  August  burns  the  grass. 


SONG 


That  kiss  was  like  a  footnote  to  a  dream — 

A  dream  that  was  somehow  more  light  than  day 
Or  the  dusk  of  a  fading  step  halfway 
From  sleep  in  the  dance  of  a  quick  sunbeam. 

Were  this  not  the  place  where  I  saw  it  last 
I  would  not  glimpse  that  dark  hair  in  the  glass 
Or  hear  that  tone  draw  out  its  troubled  time. 

I  am  not  loose  till  night  has  set  me  free 
To  lie  here  shaking  underneath  the  whine 
Of  lifelines  taut  across  a  troubled  sea. 
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Paul  Graham: 


JACK  KEROUAC: 
BEAT  BEATIFIC 


In  the  year  1950  Jack  Kerouac’s  The  Town  and  the  City  was  published 
and  the  term  “Beat  Generation”  came  into  existence.  When  he  coined 
the  phrase,  he  meant  to  apply  it  to  himself  and  his  circle  of  friends 
who  he  thought  gave  a  fair  representation  of  the  new  views  of  youth. 
The  Town  and  the  City  defines  “Beat  Generation”  explicitly  as  the  sub¬ 
terranean  world  of  New  York  comes  to  life  “peopled  by  a  strange 
breed  of  Americans  determined  to  pursue  existence  to  its  furthest 
reaches.”  In  1957  On  The  Road  burst  upon  literary  America  with  such 
impact  that  the  then  little-known  Beat  Generation  mushroomed  into 
what  it  today  is.  By  June  of  that  year  Kenneth  Rexroth  was  able  to 
say  that  the  younger  generation  was  in  a  state  of  revolt  so  absolute 
that  its  elders  could  not  even  recognize  it. 

Undoubtedly  there  were  many  reasons  for  this  revolution,  but  it  was, 
I  think,  mainly  the  result  of  postwar  disillusionment  and  restlessness. 
Anyone  who  thought  his  society  was  weakly  poised  on  a  doomed  planet 
seems  to  have  adopted  a  false  notion  of  beat  philosophy  and  revised  it. 
to  suit  his  needs.  Kerouac  was  the  first  person  to  feel  cheated  by  the- 
falsity  and  commercialism  of  much  of  the  movement.  At  a  Brandeis. 
University  seminar  in  1958,  he  blasted  the  leeches  and  bandwagoners,, 
emphasizing  the  true  meaning  of  the  Beat  Movement. 
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Yet  it  was  as  a  Catholic,  it  was  not  at  the  insistence  of  any  of  these  “niks”  and 
certainly  not  with  their  approval  either,  that  I  went  one  afternoon  to  the  church 
of  my  childhood  (one  of  them),  St.  Jeanne  D’Arc  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  suddenly 
with  tears  in  my  eyes  had  a  vision  of  what  I  must  have  really  meant  with 
“Beat”  anyhow  when  I  heard  the  holy  silence  in  the  church  (I  was  the  only 
one  in  there,  it  was  5  p.m.,  dogs  were  barking  outside,  children  yelling,  the  fall 
leaves,  the  candles  were  flickering  alone  just  for  me),  the  vision  of  the  word  Beat 
as  being  to  mean  beatific.  .  .  .  There’s  the  priest  preaching  on  Sunday  morning,  all 
of  a  sudden  through  a  side  door  of  the  church  comes  a  group  of  Beat  Generation 
characters  in  strapped  raincoats  like  the  I.  R.  A.  coming  in  silently  to  “dig”  the 
religion.  ...  I  knew  it  then. 

It  sounds  very  dramatic  (Kerouac  is  an  accomplished  actor)  and  almost 
ludicrous,  but  he  means  it. 

When  Kerouac’s  picture  was  taken  by  certain  magazines  to  run  beside 
feature  articles  on  the  Beat  Generation,  from  his  neck  hung  a  silver 
crucifix  given  him  by  Gregory  Corso.  The  only  publication  that  did  not 
blot  out  the  crucifix  on  his  breast  was  The  New  York  Times .  For  this 
act  he  was  unusually  grateful  and  acknowledged  it  in  public. 

The  New  York  Times  is  as  beat  as  I  am,  and  I’m  glad  I’ve  got  a  friend.  I  mean  it 
sincerely,  God  bless  The  New  York  Times  for  not  erasing  the  crucifix  from  the 
picture  as  though  it  was  something  distasteful.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  who’s  really 
beat  around  here,  I  mean  if  you  wanta  talk  of  Beat  as  “beat  down”  the  people 
who  erased  the  crucifix  are  really  the  “beat  down.”  ones  and  not  The  New  York 
Times,  myself,  and  Gregory  Corso  the  poet. 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  wear  the  crucifix  of  my  Lord.  It  is  because  I  am  Beat,  that 
is,  I  believe  in  beatitude  and  that  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only- 
begotten  son  to  it.  I  am  sure  no  priest  would’ve  condemned  me  for  wearing  the 
crucifix  outside  my  shirt  everywhere  and  no  matter  where  I  went,  even  to  have 
my  picture  taken  by  Mademoiselle.  So  you  people  don’t  believe  in  God.  So  you’re  all 
big  smart  know-it-all  Marxists  and  Freudians,  hey?  Why  don’t  you  come  back  in 
a  million  years  and  tell  me  all  about  it,  angels? 

I  asked  Kerouac  if  any  of  his  characters  ever  expected  to  find  them¬ 
selves  and  thereby  find  God;  especially  someone  as  radical  as  Dean 
Moriarity.  Max  Gartenberg  had  credited  Kerouac  with  saying,  “The 
basic  impulse  of  the  Beat  Generation  is  a  religious  one.  To  find  oneself 
is  to  find  God.”  This  statement  prompted  my  question. 

It  turns  out  that  “both  Dean  Moriarity  and  Sal  Paradise  were  both 
Catholics  in  their  childhood,  tho  it’s  not  mentioned  in  On  The  Road. 
Dean  was  an  altar  boy;  both  of  them  are  believers  in  the  fact  of  Mari- 
ology.”  In  the  novel  neither  one  found  himself  or  what  he  was  looking 
for.  Moriarity,  it  seems,  is  the  silliest  holy  fool  in  literature.  He  rushes 
madly  about  the  country,  fleeing  from  responsibility  and  social  obliga¬ 
tions.  He  tries  passionately  to  dig  or  to  make  “it” — everyone,  anything 
— convinced  that,  “if  he  goes  fast  enough  and  has  enough  violent  ex¬ 
periences  the  great  ultimate  secret  will  be  laid  bare  to  him.”  I  don’t 
imagine  that  we  could  call  him  a  new  kind  of  American  saint  but,  con- 
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sidering  his  background,  his  troubles,  and  his  striving  for  beatification, 
he  deserves  recognition  and  criticism  better  than  the  usual  dismissal 
of  him  as  a  dirty,  oversexed  junkie  who  hates  work. 

Although  there  is  much  of  sex  in  Kerouac’s  books,  he  does  not  treat 
it  clinically  and  dully,  as  do  Lawrence  and  Miller,  but  makes  it  a  basis 
for  permanent  relationships.  Quoting  the  poet  Adam  Moorad,  a  charac¬ 
ter  in  The  Subterraneans ,  Norman  Podhoretz  has  pointed  this  out.  Most 
of  Kerouac’s  so-called  sex  scenes  are  done  in  a  manner  free  from  lewd 
and  suggestive  connotations  and  erotic  images.  They  just  do  not  deserve 
to  be  classified  with  Ginsberg’s  Howl,  William  Burrough’s  Naked  Lunch, 
or  any  of  Norman  Mailer’s  frequent  excursions  into  filth.  Kerouac  may 
be  a  sensationalist  in  some  respects,  but  certainly  is  not  in  the  area  of 
the  bedroom.  He  is  only  stressing  the  philosophy  of  the  beat  in  which 
all  characters  give  up  the  desire  to  control  nature  and  its  social  bonds. 
They  wish  to  flow  with  the  real  tides  of  existence — the  tides  which  go 
far  beyond  mere  sex  and  its  immediate  implications. 

To  be  sure,  Kerouac  is  no  William  Everson;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
anyone  can  be  narrow-minded  enough  to  stretch  a  point.  Herbert  Gold, 
the  Hudson  Review’s  intellectual  Harry  Golden,  has  published  a  3,000 
word  short  story,  Susanna  at  the  Beach,  which  contains  more  sex  and 
sensuousness  than  all  of  Kerouac’s  writing.  Yet  nobody  calls  Gold  an 
immoral  ragpicker  searching  for  Mystery,  Magic,  and  God  in  the  form 
of  an  innocent  slender  Brooklyn  schoolgirl. 

Compare  Hemingway’s  themes  and  goals  to  those  of  Kerouac. 
Through  radically  different  styles  and  techniques  shines  one  similar 
universal  idea,  that  in  a  rotten  world  there  is  no  charity,  mercy,  hope, 
love,  or  even  justice  unless  man  keeps  his  courage.  Whatever  it  be  that 
makes  a  Hemingway  character  feel  good  becomes  for  him  “The  Good.” 
For  Kerouac,  “To  be  with  it,  that  is  to  be  yourself,  your  true  nature — 
your  being — is  to  have  grace.”  Courage  and  self  are  “The  Good.” 

Many  of  Kerouac’s  characters  arrive  at  a  sincere  trust  in  God.  Dean 
Moriarity,  bereft  of  illusion  but  not  hope,  standing  in  the  dark  midnight 
of  existence,  feels  protected  and  enlightened  by  God. 

We  passed  a  little  kid  who  was  throwing  stones  at  the  cars  in  the  road.  “Think 
of  it,”  said  Dean.  “One  day  he’ll  put  a  stone  through  a  man’s  windshield  and  the 
man  will  crash  and  die — all  on  account  of  that  little  kid.  You  see  what  I  mean? 
God  exists  without  qualm.  As  we  roll  along  this  way  I  am  positive  beyond  doubt 
that  everything  will  be  taken  care  of  for  us — that  even  you,  as  you  drive,  fearful 
of  the  wheel  .  .  .  the  thing  will  go  along  of  itself  and  you  won’t  go  off  the  road  and 
I  can  sleep.  Furthermore  we  know  America,  we’re  at  home.” 

Doctor  Sax,  the  story  of  awakening  youth  in  a  colorless  New  England 
mill  town,  tells  of  Jack  Duluoz  growing  up  among  the  shadowy  doorways 
and  brown  tenements  of  Lowell.  Like  Maggie  Cassidy,  it  is  a  narrative 
of  intensely  felt  adolescence,  a  search  to  find  a  true  sense  of  values  and 
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morals  and  suffocate  the  evil  of  life.  In  the  fantasy  world  of  Jack  Duluoz, 
his  is  a  mind  plagued  by  monsters  and  demons.  Jack’s  shadowy  world 
is  finally  eclipsed  by  an  apolyptic  vision  erupting  in  a  mad  universe  of 
memory  and  dream,  and  destroying  the  incarnation  of  evil: 

It  was  the  Bird  of  Paradise  coming  to  save  mankind  as  the  Snake  upward  insinuat¬ 
ing  protruded  itself  from  the  earth.  .  .  .  This  could  not  be  the  judgment  day!  There 
was  still  hope!  .  .  .  Down  came  the  Bird.  .  .  .  The  Great  Black  Bird  came  down  and 
picked  it  up  with  one  mighty  jaw  movement  of  the  Beak,  and  lifted  it  with  a  crack 
that  sounded  like  distant  thunder,  as  all  the  Snake  was  snapped  and  drawn,  feebly 
struggling,  splashing  sweat.  .  .  .  And  I  tell  you  I  looked  as  long  as  I  could  and  it 
was  gone  absolutely  gone.  .  .  .  “I’ll  be  damned,”  Doctor  Sax  said  in  amazement, 
‘‘the  universe  disposes  of  its  own  evil!” 

Such  an  ending  would  not  seem  to  indicate  that  God  is  too  weak  to 
show  his  face  or  that  the  Beat  Generation  is  a  generation  of  orphans 
cut  off  from  the  past  and  its  earthly  fathers,  and  severed  from  the  future 
and  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Yet  these  are  views  which  many  critics  at¬ 
tribute  to  Kerouac.  Gene  Feldman  believes  that  Kerouac’s  philosophy  is 
one  in  which  “Satan  will  be  enshrined  as  the  Father.” 

I  questioned  Kerouac  on  Feldman’s  gross  misreading.  He  replied  in 
a  somewhat  roundabout  way,  but  the  jargon  helps  to  clarify  his  position 
on  the  world  and  the  spiritual.  “You  can’t  reconcile  the  moral  way  of 
life  with  the  deceptions  and  hoakes  of  such  a  damn  mess  of  horrible 
abstract  mudshit.  .  .  .  Dropping  out  of  the  world  is  tragic  but  we’re 
going  to  do  it.  .  .  .  Heaven  is  not  known  as  impossible  in  my  lexicon  and 
that  is  where  we  are  dropping  into.” 

It  is  life  that  Kerouac  is  plagued  by,  not  the  spirit.  He  is  almost 
overcome  by  the  horror  of  the  world.  There  is  according  to  Kenneth 
Rexroth  only  one  defense  against  ruination:  the  creative  act.  And  for 
Kerouac,  the  creative  act  goes  hand  in  glove  with  God.  When  he  pre¬ 
sents  the  sheer  emptiness  of  human  life,  shows  human  beings  ripped 
from  their  environment,  he  points  to  the  emptiness  of  today’s  spiritual 
life.  He  does  not  exclude  or  condemn  spiritual  values.  “No  human  being 
was  ever  attached  to  an  environment  unless  a  shrieker.  .  .  .  Just  find 
yourself,  you’ll  have  grace — God.” 

Throughout  his  works  Kerouac  employs  much  spiritual  symbolism 
and  language.  He  constantly  refers  to  the  “Christ-like”  appearance  of 
close  friends.  We  hear  of  the  cleansing  waters  of  the  Merrimack,  the 
Bird  of  Paradise,  judgment,  biblical  allusions,  and  the  Son  of  God.  These 
allusions  are  in  no  way  contrived  or  used  without  structural  significance 
in  the  story.  Kerouac  writes  from  his  heart  (although  this  is  not  char¬ 
acteristic  of  good  writing)  in  a  style  of  spontaneous  prose  thoughts  and 
impressions.  He  does  not  revise  and  sprinkle  the  spiritual  symbols 
through  his  work  for  effect — they  are  a  part  of  his  writing  nature. 

Kenneth  Rexroth  believes  that  most  of  the  Beat  Generation  will  go 
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to  ruin  and  he  is  probably  right.  But  I  doubt  that  he  includes  Kerouac 
among  the  doomed — and  this  is  justified.  Jack  Kerouac  has  the  integrity 
needed  for  artistic  survival ;  he  is  no  emptied-out  hipster  with  a  nihilistic 
attitude.  For  his  writing  is  a  symbolic  criticism  of  our  material  and 
spiritual  values  which  elevates  him  far  above  other  beat  writers.  Be¬ 
cause  he  sees  life  as  a  state  of  continuing  anxiety,  he  sees  man  as  thirst¬ 
ing  for  and  demanding  meaning.  He  considers  himself  alone  and  realizes 
that  his  problem  is  to  learn  to  live  with  this  knowledge.  But  that  is  all 
right  with  Kerouac  because  '‘in  being  alone  one  discovers  himself  and 
the  discovery  of  self  is  grace — grace  is  Beat — Beat  is  Beatific.  And 
man,  I’m  beat!” 


TWO  STRANGE,  STRANGE  CHILDREN 


Present  this  bugaboo  to  John 

He’ll  close  his  ears  to 

Hold  out  dreams  or  coarse  imaginings. 

He  lies  in  slippery  moss 
On  wide  prairie  rocks  by  the  sea 
Which  broke  the  Spaniard’s  ships 
And  all  was  lost. 

The  thin  arms  and  legs  of  tiny  children 
Clamp  tight  around  their  mothers, 
While  rich  boys  ride  their  ponies 
To  a  death  of  dreams. 


— Arthur  Lothrop 
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Frank  Bergon: 


THE  CAT  SKINNER 


When  she  was  nineteen,  Maureen 
married  Wayne  Allens.  They,  with 
both  their  families,  left  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma,  and  moved  to  California 
where  Wayne  worked  his  way  up  to 
foreman  of  the  Hart  brothers’  farm  in 
the  central  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Mau¬ 
reen  spent  most  of  the  next  five  years 
on  the  main  ranch  in  a  small  house 
where  the  rooms  cramped  in  on  her, 
while  Wayne  was  in  the  fields  from  six 
to  six  and  sometimes  longer.  Over  the 
neglectful  years,  her  hair,  once  kept 
shiny  through  frequent  washings,  dulled 
to  a  tomb-black,  spilling  to  her  shoul¬ 
ders.  She  was  short  and  her  tight  brown 
face  puffed  with  added  weight  as  the 
crisp  lines  of  her  body  bulged  and  be¬ 
came  fuzzy,  but  the  proud  form  of  her 
youth  stubbornly  refused  to  give  major 
ground. 

During  her  second  summer  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Maureen  was  pregnant  with 


Susan,  and  did  not  join  her  mother,  step¬ 
father,  and  two  sisters  on  a  trip  down  to 
Los  Angeles.  On  the  low  mountain 
grapevine  of  Highway  99,  Maureen’s 
family  was  passing  a  logging  truck  when 
a  chain  snapped :  cables  gave  way,  and 
logs  rolled  from  the  truck  bed.  It  was 
an  impossible  accident,  the  authorities 
said,  one  in  a  million;  but  it  killed 
Maureen’s  sister  Carol  and  sentenced 
her  mother  to  a  forgotten  death  in  a 
mental  institution.  Her  younger  sister 
and  step-father  lived  and  died  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  before  they  recovered. 

At  her  sister’s  funeral,  Maureen 
reeked  with  alcohol.  She  had  drained  a 
bottle  of  Gallo  wine  topped  with  vanilla 
extract.  She  sat  in  the  funeral  parlor 
listening  to  the  sounds  of  a  preacher 
muffled  by  the  hum  and  stickiness  of  a 
summer  day ;  perspiration  oiled  her 
body  as  wine  snakes  crawled  through 
her  head.  Inhaling  deeply,  she  was 
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gagged  by  the  narcotic  sweetness  of  the 
flowered  room;  her  chest  heaved;  each 
breath  grew  louder  until  Wayne  jabbed 
his  heavy  elbow  into  her  side. 

After  the  services,  everyone  filed  past 
the  shiny  casket.  Wayne  stood  behind 
Maureen,  balancing  her  at  times.  Her 
sister  Carol  lay  tucked  in  the  white  silk 
with  her  swollen  arms  crossed ;  her  face 
was  smooth  and  stretched.  Maureen 
stared  through  the  thick  heat  into  the 
box  at  the  chiseled  features.  It  isn’t 
Carol,  she  thought.  Carol  doesn’t  exist 
anywhere,  not  even  in  memory.  It’s  all 
false.  This  is  a  pear,  she  thought,  a  big 
waxed  pear.  A  giggle  spilled  through  her 
lips.  Warningly,  Wayne  clamped  the 
flesh  of  her  arm ;  she  giggled  louder. 

“Can’t  you  mourn  for  your  own  sis¬ 
ter,  for  Pete’s  sake?”  he  asked. 

Some  of  the  mourners  stared;  others, 
in  their  embarrassment,  turned  away. 

“It’s  so  silly.”  Her  face  was  pinched 
into  lines  as  she  spoke.  “It’s  all  so  damn 
silly.” 

After  Susan’s  birth,  Maureen  directed 
her  love  and  concern  toward  the  child, 
spending  the  next  three  years  shackled 
to  the  house,  leaving  it  only  once. 
Wayne  had  moved  to  Oakland  for  higher 
wages  at  a  plant  for  overhauling  jet 
engines.  But  after  two  days  of  hurtling 
and  squeezing  his  car  through  thousands 
of  others,  punching  a  clock,  and  work¬ 
ing  a  sand  blaster  for  eight  hours,  he 
returned  to  the  Hart  brothers  who  were 
happy  to  see  him.  Wayne  had  a  way 
with  workers;  he  could  show  as  well  as 
tell  a  man  how  to  do  a  job,  and  his  size 
demanded  respect.  But  his  wife  rarely 
pleased  him  and  he  sought  female  com¬ 
panionship  elsewhere. 

Maureen  had  rearranged  the  house 


furniture  until  all  patterns  were  ex¬ 
hausted  and  then  gave  up.  Occasionally, 
she  started  a  flower  or  vegetable  garden 
but  always  lost  interest.  Depending  on 
sporadic  drinking  to  shatter  the  bore¬ 
dom  of  her  days  and  to  enchant  and  ex¬ 
pand  the  smallness  of  her  world,  she  ex¬ 
cused  it  as  one  of  the  few  pleasures  that 
life  granted  her.  At  times,  she  silently 
screamed  and  cursed  the  prison  of  her 
house.  She  looked  forward  to  her  after¬ 
noon  naps  which  erased  the  sour  pain 
stuck  to  her  heart.  The  rotten  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  past  rarely  bothered  her. 
Of  her  trip  to  Oakland,  she  only  remem¬ 
bered,  against  an  explosive  sunset,  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge,  a  mass  of  steel 
and  tension,  delicately  weaved  against 
the  raging  sky,  fragile  as  a  flower. 

Late  summer  afternoons  were  the 
best:  the  sun  spread  thick  butter  over 
the  farm  buildings  and  equipment,  fill¬ 
ing  her  house  with  a  magic  richness;  it 
pleased  her  to  sleep  in  the  liquid  warmth. 

At  nights,  Wayne  would  scrub  the 
day’s  grease  and  dirt  from  his  body 
under  a  steaming  shower,  jerkily  jam 
food  into  his  mouth,  crack  a  beer  can 
if  it  were  summer,  and  sprawl  in  a 
dark  room  on  a  vibrator  chair  which  no 
longer  worked.  His  face  floated  in  the 
blackness,  ghostlike,  lighted  by  the 
weird  greyness  of  the  television  screen; 
after  he  fell  asleep,  Maureen  would 
wake  him,  and  he  would  stumble  to 
bed,  cursing  the  toys,  chairs,  tables,  and 
walls  in  his  way. 

Following  the  big  cold  of  the  Allens’ 
fifth  California  year,  wheeled  and  Cater¬ 
pillar  tractors  crawled  across  the  farm. 
Disc  blades  vomited  up  acres  of  soil, 
and  deep-knived  plows  ripped  the  guts 
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of  the  land.  Behind  them,  cotton  and 
corn  planters  filed  down  the  field,  ma¬ 
chine-gunning  seed  into  long  furrows 
which  were  quickly  spilled  full  of  loose 
soil  by  sweeps  behind  the  planters.  The 
air  was  sweet  with  the  smell  of  coming 
rain. 

Maureen  carried  a  pail  of  garbage 
out  to  the  chicken  pen  and  sensed,  with 
the  land,  the  expectancy  of  spring.  She 
tossed  the  pail  up  and  it  rained  garbage ; 
the  chickens  scratched  and  clucked  at 
their  food.  She  turned  as  her  big  red 
rooster  flew  up,  spurs  extended ;  she 
swung  the  pail.  It  reverberated  with  a 
loud  clang,  knocking  the  rooster  to  the 
ground  with  a  thud.  The  morning  ritual 
was  completed. 

As  she  climbed  the  back  steps  to  her 
house,  a  green  ’55  Chevy  turned  from 
the  main  road  and  eased  on  to  the  ranch’s 
dirt  lane.  Inside,  she  put  the  breakfast 
eggs  away  and  wiped  the  table  before 
the  knock  came  at  the  door.  Pushing 
her  hair  back  with  her  fingers,  she 
swung  the  front  door  open  producing 
a  rugged  bronze  face  connected  to  a 
tight  body  covered  with  Levi’s  and  a 
blue  work  shirt,  faded  and  soft  from 
many  washings.  Clots  of  wiry  hair 
spilled  towards  ocean-deep  eyes  which 
slid  down  her  body.  She  averted  her 
glance  from  the  eyes,  for  fear  of  falling 
and  drowning  in  their  blue  depth.  A 
Navajo  amulet  swung  from  his  chained 
neck. 

“Can  I  help  you?”  she  asked. 

“Does  Wayne  Allens  live  here?” 

“Yes,  but  he’s  not  in  right  now,”  she 
answered. 

He  unfolded  a  blue  piece  of  paper. 

“I’m  looking  for  a  job.  I  wonder  if 
I  could  come  in  and  wait.” 

Maureen  hesitated. 


“No,  I  don’t  think  so.  You’d  have  a 
better  chance  of  catching  him  if  you 
drive  through  the  ranch  and  look  for  a 
new  Dodge  pickup,  red.  He  won’t  be 
back  here  till  noon.  Know  what  I 
mean  r 

“Well  I’ll  leave  my  number  and 
maybe  he  can  call  me.  I’m  a  Cat  Skinner. 
Do  you  think  he  needs  me?” 

“He  has  all  five  D-8  Cats  working 
now,”  she  said,  “but  he  might  start  run¬ 
ning  them  at  night  to  get  the  seed  in 
before  the  rain.” 

“Okay,  tell  him  Walker  Ranson  came 

by.” 

“Ransom?”  she  asked.  “Like  money?” 

“No,  Ranson.  I’ll  write  it  down.” 

He  felt  for  a  pencil. 

“Maybe  it  would  easier  if  I  just 
waited,”  he  said  as  his  lips  snapped  to  a 
smile. 

“No,  you  better  not.” 

He  wrote  on  the  paper  and  she 
squeaked  open  the  screen  door  and  took 
it. 

“I’ll  give  it  to  him,”  she  said. 

“I  had  a  ranch  on  the  West  Side  but 
had  to  sell  out.”  She  knew  he  was  lying, 
but  they  all  did.  “I’ve  been  on  tractors 
most  of  my  life.” 

“I’ll  tell  Wayne  for  you,”  she  said. 

“Okay,  thanks.”  He  turned  away. 
“I’ll  see  you.” 

Maureen  moved  through  the  morn¬ 
ing  fascinated  by  the  Skinner,  his 
straightness  and  confidence.  He  was  like 
Wayne  before  their  marriage,  walking 
tall,  as  bold  as  Satan.  His  rugged  face 
spun  in  her  head  for  a  moment  and  then 
flew  away,  like  a  boy  kissed  once  and 
forgotten. 

At  noon,  she  was  in  the  kitchen 
making  a  ham  sandwich  for  Wayne  and 
heating  some  chicken  noodle  soup,  when 
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she  heard  his  pickup  drive  into  the  yard 
and  the  heavy  slam  of  its  door,  then  his 
shouting.  She  went  to  the  door,  hearing 
him  yelling  for  her  to  come  outside.  As 
she  stepped  onto  the  porch,  squinting 
against  the  glare  of  noon  brightness, 
she  knew  the  reason  of  his  swearing. 
In  long  strides,  he  hurried  across  the 
yard  to  the  pump  being  used  for  pre¬ 
irrigation.  Its  high  pitched  wail  told 
her  it  was  sick,  like  a  wailing  cat ;  the 
shaft  was  knocking  hard. 

“Can’t  you  hear  this  pump,  for  Pete’s 
sake,”  Wayne  yelled.  “What  do  you 
want  to  do,  burn  it  up?” 

He  pushed  the  off  button  and  the  siren 
slowed  as  the  pump  began  its  re-wind. 

“You  can  hear  the  shaft  knocking  all 
over  the  ranch,”  he  said.  “The  whole 
thing  is  probably  warped  now,  and  the 
bearings  are  burned  to  hell.  Couldn’t 
you  shut  it  off?  We’ll  have  to  pull  the 
whole  thing.  Are  you  always  in  the  twi¬ 
light  zone?” 

Maureen  wrinkled  her  eyes  against 
the  jagged  sun.  Wayne’s  voice  sounded 
far  away,  and  in  the  space  and  bright¬ 
ness,  it  was  echoless,  puny.  Standing  in 
the  shining  glare,  with  the  Cats  sputter¬ 
ing  in  the  distance,  she  thought  that  his 
words  didn’t  make  sense.  They  were  so 
irrelevant,  bouncing  off  nothing  but  the 
wide  sky  and  land  and  bright  air. 

“Are  you  listening  to  me?”  Wayne 
asked.  “You  bitch,  you’re  not  even  lis¬ 
tening  to  me.” 

“Oh,  screw,”  she  said. 

Turning  to  the  house,  she  walked 
back  into  the  loneliness  that  was  her 
life. 

Cold  sunlight  woke  Maureen,  and  she 
rolled  over  to  press  her  face  against  the 
crisp  freshness  of  the  sheet  and  to  rest 


in  the  forgotten  peace  of  a  morning 
dream.  Three  days  had  passed  since  the 
Cat  Skinner’s  visit;  and,  for  no  par¬ 
ticular  reason,  she  had  said  nothing 
about  it  to  Wayne.  She  sat  up,  knowing 
that  the  day  was  for  buying  the  week’s 
groceries;  falling  back,  she  wondered  if 
she  should  have  let  the  Cat  Skinner 
come  in.  She  was  pregnant  with  a  swol¬ 
len  desire  to  know  him  better,  to  under¬ 
stand  the  deep  freedom  of  his  eyes. 
Twisting  out  of  bed,  she  showered,  and 
standing  at  the  mirror  in  a  slip,  she 
jerked  her  hair  with  a  brush.  The  door 
knocked.  She  jabbed  her  arms  into  a 
robe,  crossed  the  house,  and  pulled  open 
the  door.  The  Cat  Skinner  smiled  show¬ 
ing  even,  square  teeth.  The  amulet 
pressed  to  his  chest. 

“Morning,”  he  said. 

Bunching  the  robe  in  front  of  her, 
Maureen  said,  “Good  morning.” 

“Your  husband  didn’t  call.” 

“No,  he  had  enough  men,”  she  lied. 

“Has  he  started  night  work?” 

“Not  yet.” 

“Maybe  this  time  I  better  wait,”  he 
said. 

Maureen  moved,  stopped,  then  moved 
away  from  the  door. 

“You  can  come  in,”  she  said. 

The  screen  door  creaked  and  then 
banged  behind  the  Cat  Skinner.  He 
settled  into  the  couch  and  tossed  a  cigar¬ 
ette  to  his  lips,  scraped  fire  from  a  match 
with  his  thumbnail,  and  smoked,  relax¬ 
ing  his  arm  over  the  back  of  the  couch. 
Stiffness  oozed  out  of  Maureen  and  the 
situation  lost  its  foreignness. 

“Mind  if  I  ask  your  name,  Mrs. 
Allens?”  he  said. 

“Maureen,”  she  said  hurriedly.  “And 
you’re  Walker,  Walker  Ransom.” 
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“Ranson,”  he  said,  “my  father  was 
Paiute  Indian.” 

“Oh,  Indian.  Where  are  you  from?” 

“Right  here,  but  my  father  was  from 
Oklahoma.” 

“We’re  from  Stillwater,”  she  said. 

He  let  her  transitional  statement  hang 
in  the  air. 

“I  worked  this  ranch  before,”  he  said, 
as  if  to  himself. 

“Then  Wayne  knows  who  you  are,” 
she  said. 

“No,  I  was  here  as  a  boy,  long  ago, 
when  old  man  Bolding  owned  it.” 

The  Cat  Skinner  shifted  his  position 
and  leaned  his  head  back.  He  told  Mau¬ 
reen  of  how  he  lived  on  the  ranch  when 
his  father  was  the  foreman  and,  at  that 
time,  the  land  was  spotted  with  five 
thousand  head  of  horses  and  four  times 
that  number  of  cattle.  He  talked  of  the 
early  roundup  in  the  grey  mornings  and 
how  the  men  would  squat  their  shiver¬ 
ing  bodies  over  a  branding  fire.  He  de¬ 
scribed  how  the  branding  iron  burned 
into  the  wet  hide  of  a  clamped-up  cow, 
hissing  and  sputtering  as  it  spit  out  bil¬ 
lows  of  smoke  like  a  steam  engine.  He 
talked  of  riding  a  horse  into  running 
water  and  the  sudden  loss  that  the  rider 
experienced  as  the  hooves  left  the  ground 
and  kicked  through  the  water  in  short 
swimming  strokes.  When  winter  came, 
the  Basque  sheepherders  would  drive 
their  flocks  out  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas 
to  graze  on  pasture  lands  until  the 
spring;  and  ranch  hands  would  crowd 
the  evenings  around  the  sheepherder’s 
trailer  and  tear  into  hot,  hard  crusted 
bread  that  had  been  baked  underground. 

“We  had  a  real  world  once,”  he  said. 
“And  when  it  died,  something  in  my 
father  died.  He  couldn’t  farm  the  dirt. 
I’m  thankful  for  knowing  that  world, 


but  it’s  gone  and  it  doesn’t  bother  me. 
It’s  inside  what  counts,  the  world  in¬ 
side.  And  because  of  it,  I  know  where 
I’m  going  and  what  I’m  doing.  I  don’t 
have  to  be  nothing  I  don’t  want  to  be. 
That’s  why  I’m  one  of  the  dozen  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  world  that’s  free.” 

Maureen  looked  at  the  Cat  Skinner 
and  he  was  a  thousand  feet  tall. 

“What  do  you  intend  to  do?”  he 
asked  her. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  she  said. 

“With  your  life,”  he  said.  “Living 
alone  in  this  house,  you  must  have  some 
kind  of  thing  to  look  to.” 

His  question  did  not  make  sense  to 
Maureen.  Before  moving  to  the  Valley, 
she  had  desired  to  be  liked  by  people, 
to  be  respected.  But  this  no  longer  con¬ 
cerned  her ;  even  though  her  life  did 
not  turn  out  as  she  had  planned,  she  did 
not  think  much  about  it. 

“I  have  a  little  girl,”  she  said  finally. 

“I  mean  you  must  have  some  way  of 
going  from  day  to  day,  so  it’s  worth¬ 
while.  You  have  to  have  some  way  of 
making  each  day  an  adventure.” 

How  could  she  tell  him  she  didn’t 
really  give  a  damn  about  living? 

“I  manage  to  get  along,”  she  said. 
“Know  what  I  mean?” 

“Control,”  he  said,  “you  have  to  have 
discipline.  I  saw  an  Indian  on  a  reserva¬ 
tion  cut  into  his  dead  wife  with  a 
pocket  knife  and  pull  out  his  blue  and 
shiny  son,  a  skinned  rat,  but  alive.” 

Maureen,  entranced,  jerked  away 
from  the  subject  and  asked  about  the 
amulet  chained  to  his  neck. 

“It’s  an  Indian  charm,”  he  said,  “my 
father  gave  it  to  me.  It  was  supposed  to 
bring  a  young  chieftain  luck  in  winning 
his  bride  if  he  swung  it  in  prayer  at 
night.  I  wear  it  for  decoration.” 
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He  fondled  it  like  a  cracked  egg  in 
his  big  hands,  and  Maureen  moved  to 
the  couch,  sitting  next  to  him  to  look 
at  the  charm.  As  he  explained  how  it 
was  pounded  out  of  gold,  her  robe  fell 
open  and  her  slip  was  high  on  her  knees. 
Feeling  his  eyes  flow  down  her  legs,  she 
was  glad  that  they  were  smooth  and  had 
not  put  on  much  weight.  She  sensed  a 
warm  closeness  toward  the  Cat  Skinner 
and  relaxed  in  his  confiding  honesty.  He 
explained  the  origins  and  superstitions 
attached  to  the  amulet’s  symbols  and,  at 
times,  she  would  laugh  and  press  against 
him,  brushing  him  with  her  hair  or 
lightly  touching  his  wrist  with  her  fin¬ 
gers.  She  looked  into  his  eyes  and  swore 
they  were  a  series  of  blue  concentric 
circles  rippling  out  and  out  without 
boundaries.  Finally  he  stood  and  said 
that  he  could  not  stay  any  longer,  but 
would  like  to  talk  to  her  again  some¬ 
time.  He  was  staying  at  the  Cadillac 
Hotel.  She  smiled  goodbye  and  he  drove 
his  Chevy  out  of  the  ranch. 

That  night,  in  bed,  Maureen  dreamed 
that  the  Cat  Skinner  was  sitting  in  a 
hotel  room,  chanting  prayers,  and  swing¬ 
ing  an  amulet  for  her  love. 

As  the  week  passed,  Maureen  yearned 
for  spring  and  longed  for  the  smell  of 
vegetation  which  the  vineyards  and  ir¬ 
rigated  crops  brought  to  the  Valley.  She 
worked  in  the  house,  cleaning,  and  pre¬ 
paring  the  meals;  and  occasionally  she 
shocked  herself  with  the  thought  of  visit¬ 
ing  the  Cat  Skinner.  She  felt  a  need  to 
talk  with  him  again,  to  find,  from  him, 
some  significance  for  her  daily  routines. 
It  was  his  companionship  that  she 
yearned  for,  and  the  chance,  perhaps, 
to  absorb  some  of  the  strength  and 
knowledge  radiating  from  his  eyes. 


Once  she  considered  sharing  her  new 
companionship  with  Wayne,  but  the 
thought  swam  in  hopelessness. 

One  noon,  she  told  Wayne  that  she 
intended  to  take  advantage  of  a  food 
sale  at  a  Safeway  store.  And  since  she 
probably  would  not  return  until  nine 
or  later,  Susan  could  spend  the  night 
with  the  Blakes.  Wayne  nodded  okay. 

Towards  dusk,  Maureen  found  her¬ 
self  giddy  with  expectancy.  She  show¬ 
ered  and  shampooed  a  shiny  blackness 
into  her  hair.  Dressing  before  the  mirror, 
she  was  displeased  with  its  steamy  re¬ 
flection.  I’m  too  short,  she  thought,  too 
easy  to  get  fat.  She  buttoned  a  soft 
blouse  over  her  small  breasts.  I  got 
gypped  all  the  way  around,  she  thought. 
Then  turning  her  back  to  the  mirror, 
she  laughed  and  slapped  her  hips,  re¬ 
tracting  her  statement.  She  slid  into  a 
tight  blue  skirt  and  her  fingers  wrestled 
with  the  side  button.  The  side  zipper 
slipped  up  halfway  and  then  refused 
to  budge.  Blood  left  her  straining  fin¬ 
gers.  In  the  kitchen  she  found  a  pair  of 
pliers  and  pulled  at  the  zipper.  The 
fly  tab  struggled  up  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  and  then  shot  to  the  top.  She  ex¬ 
haled  slowly. 

When  Maureen  was  finally  ready,  a 
sudden  fear  clawed  at  her.  She  returned 
to  her  room,  hesitated,  then  pulled  a 
bottle  of  bourbon  out  of  a  bottom 
drawer  from  beneath  her  underthings. 
Pouring  a  drink,  she  drank  it  rapidly 
and  then  poured  another.  The  warmth 
of  the  alcohol  rushed  over  her  like  an 
ocean  wave,  the  salt  biting  her  flesh. 

After  leaving  Susan  with  the  Blakes, 
Maureen  drove  into  town  and  parked  a 
block  away  from  the  hotel.  The  sun  was 
dead  and  the  town  rested  between  night 
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and  day  in  the  half-light  of  the  grave 
and  the  silence  of  a  wake.  At  the  Cadil¬ 
lac  Hotel,  she  was  told  that  Walker 
Ranson  was  not  in.  She  was  advised  to 
look  in  a  bar,  a  half  block  down,  called 
The  Padlock.  Thanking  the  manager, 
she  hurried  into  the  night  and  stared 
into  the  window  of  The  Padlock.  Dark 
forms  moved  in  the  smoky  vault,  but 
no  features  were  distinguishable. 

Inside  the  door,  she  leaned  against  the 
near  wall  surveying  the  dark  crypt.  An 
Oakie  band,  sitting  on  top  of  the  bar, 
murdered  guitars  into  twangs;  and  a 
Negro  drummer  clubbed  his  drums  as 
his  big  head  swayed,  cobra-like,  with  his 
mouth  hanging  open.  His  chin  glistened 
with  a  snail-track  of  saliva.  Pad,  the  one- 
eyed  bartender,  clapped  to  the  music  and 
pulled  out  his  eye  and  dropped  it  into  a 
drunk’s  drink.  The  socket  stared  like  egg- 
white  and  the  bar  exploded  in  laughter. 
Maureen  looked  through  the  dancing  fig¬ 
ures,  examining  the  back  tables  and  the 
lovers  and  the  ice-breaking.  A  bony  red 
head  sat  next  to  the  Cat  Skinner.  He  held 
a  glass  up  to  the  light,  inspecting  its 
brown  contents  in  dead  seriousness.  A 
quick  toss  to  his  lips  emptied  the  glass 
and  he  frantically  fanned  his  tongue. 
The  red  head  clapped  and  laughed, 
rewarding  the  Cat  Skinner  with  a  kiss, 
which  he  returned.  As  he  wet  the  point 
of  her  nose  with  the  tip  of  his  tongue, 
her  wide  mouth  spread  to  a  grin,  show¬ 
ing  pink  gums.  Clumsily,  they  struggled 
into  the  dancing  bodies.  With  arms 
wrapped  around  each  other,  they 
strapped  themselves  together,  swaying 
with  the  music.  The  Cat  Skinner  stared 
at  Maureen  without  a  sign  of  recogni¬ 
tion  or  sorrow,  the  grey  eyes  of  a  cada¬ 
ver.  Emptiness  filled  her  eyes  and  her 


heart  died  like  a  raisin.  Leaving  the  bar, 
she  drove  into  the  country,  under  a  full 
moon,  back  to  the  house. 

The  emptiness  of  the  house  over¬ 
whelmed  Maureen.  Her  eyes  fought 
against  the  darkness.  Why  didn’t  Wayne 
turn  on  some  lights?  Then  the  stabbing 
truth  of  Wayne’s  absence  jolted  her.  It 
came  as  a  surprise,  despite  her  previous 
preparation;  their  incompatibility  had 
foretold  a  break  as  inevitable.  Now 
Wayne’s  desertion  brought  a  sudden 
glow  of  relief  and  freedom  to  Maureen ; 
but  the  sweet  bomb  soon  exploded  shap¬ 
ing  an  image  of  loneliness  and  a  barren 
future  which  squeezed  perspiration  from 
her  pores.  A  damp  cold  crawled  in  her 
guts.  Her  mind  shot  ahead  to  the  future 
and  it  saw  a  shiny  casket  with  clean  silk 
puffed  around  her  hair.  The  lid  slammed 
shut  like  a  shotgun  blast.  Railroad 
spikes  sealed  it.  In  a  deep  hole,  shovel¬ 
fuls  of  dirt  thudded  down  on  the  lid. 
The  mourning  ritual  was  completed, 
but  there  were  no  mourners.  Grass  cov¬ 
ered  the  soil  where  the  hole  had  been. 
Wind  blew  the  grass.  Broken  leaves  fell 
on  the  plot  and  the  grass  died  brown. 
Rains  came  and  again  the  grass  grew 
a  slippery  green.  The  wind  blew  again. 
Maureen  threw  her  eyes  into  the  ground, 
hopelessly  forcing  them  through  the  soil 
to  the  coffin.  But  she  could  only  hear 
the  clanging  of  chains.  Standing  there 
with  her  eyes  wide  with  fear  and  regret, 
she  knew  that  she  was  in  mourning. 

The  clanging  of  treads  grew  louder, 
until,  snapped  into  the  present,  Mau¬ 
reen  wept  and  laughed  at  the  foolishness 
of  her  imagination.  The  clanging 
dimmed,  and  her  face  and  body  ached 
with  embarrassment  as  the  D-8  Cat 
turned  and  sputtered  back  across  the 
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field,  tearing  open  the  spring  land.  Soon 
Wayne  would  finish  and  a  night  worker 
would  keep  the  big  Cat  churning  the 
earth  until  dawn. 

Maureen’s  kitchen  was  flooded  with 
the  gold  of  a  new  moon.  Without  turn¬ 
ing  on  a  light,  she  moved,  as  a  golden 
girl,  slapping  three  hamburger  patties 


into  a  frying  pan.  It  was  a  start,  she 
thought.  This  hiss  of  frying  meat  soon 
surrendered  to  a  loud  chugging  as  the 
Cat  crawled  into  the  ranch  yard.  The 
Cat  sputtered  and  the  night  was  per¬ 
meated  with  a  loud  clanging,  the  sound 
of  chains  breaking  free  from  a  moon¬ 
lit  heart. 


I  hate  you  and 

the  emerald  excruciation 
which  inhabits  your 
eyes  and 

those  ecstatic  petals  inter¬ 
twined  of  tresses, 
your  hair,  then 

the  warm  springtime 
of  your  hand 

where  touches  a  caress  also 
there  is 

a  garland  of  kisses, 
your  lips,  and 

I  love  you. 


— Edmund  J.  Rae 
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A  DESPERATE  TRAIN 
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I  LIKE  IT  HERE 


Even  before  I  knew  what  they  were  for, 

I  was  fascinated  by  the  shining 
And  sudden  flame  and  flash  of  coins 
As  they  fell,  not  a  coin  upon  a  coin. 

But  it  was  necessary,  it  was. 

I  was  one  of  the  hundreds  who  worked  and  sweated 
In  the  hot  sun  and  lived  for  that  rich  land. 

'  Then  one  day  he  came  to  me.  I  had  heard 
Of  him.  They  said  he  was  like,  yet  unlike, 

So  many  others  who  had  tried  to  help  us. 

There  was  seldom  enough  but  we  always 
Had  food  and  a  place  to  sleep,  for  he  knew 
Everyone.  From  the  beginning  he  was 
Not  practical  about  the  money;  at  first 
I  said  nothing;  it  was  necessary. 

It  was  I  who  remained  in  the  villages 
To  help  the  people  after  he  left. 

You  cannot  imagine  all  the  problems — 

A  man  who  had  never  walked  before 

Becomes  another  job  to  find:  he  is  like 

One  gone  mad,  running,  screaming,  nearly  mad. 

You  cannot  begin  to  imagine  the  problems. 

I  tried  to  explain  but  he  would  just  look: 

His  eyes  made  me  want  to  cry.  I  never 
Understood.  At  other  times  he  would  give 
All  we  had  to  a  legless  beggar.  The  man 
Would  then  crawl  away.  He  was  just  not  practical. 

I  loved  him  as  much  as,  if  not  more 
Than  some  of  the  others.  But  they  never  knew 
Or  thought  how  haphazard  things  were. 

I  never  understood;  and  love  is 
A  powerful  flame,  a  burning  and  consuming 
Fire,  if  misunderstood.  For  two  years  I  stayed, 

But  thought  this  another  mistake.  I  tried 
One  last  low-voiced  plea;  he  just  looked. 

His  eyes  never  knew,  though.  It  was  not  very  much, 
Less  than  the  kiss  from  a  whore’s  rouged  lips. 

You  don’t  hate  a  whore;  you  hate  yourself. 

You  have  not  defiled  her;  she  is  beyond 
Defilement.  You  are  the  one  who  has  rouged 
Your  body  with  smelling  black-vermilion. 
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They  would  not  take  them  back.  I  knew  why. 
When  I  threw  them  down,  I  saw  more  than  just 
Flame  and  flash.  I  could  feel  it  ringing  there 
And  hear  their  brilliant  grating  against 
The  polished  marble.  I  heard  the  last  coin 
Spin  round  and  round  again  and  fall. 

Now  I  understand.  From  here  I  can  see 
Rouged  and  shining  men  and  women ;  from  here, 
As  I  move  slowly  back  and  forth, 

I  can  see  them  all  doing  it.  From  here, 

North  to  northeast,  northeast  to  north,  I  see. 

At  last  I  understand.  I  like  it  here. 


—Robert  J.  Lallamant 


LEOPARDI:  L'INFINITO 


.  ...  e  il  naufragar  me  dolce  in  questo  mare. 


This  hermit  hill  was  always  dear  to  me, 

This  hedge,  which  shuts  from  sight  the  greater  part 
Of  the  last  horizon. 

But  sitting  here  and  gazing,  in  my  mind 
I  see  interminate  spaces  far  beyond, 

A  godlike  silence,  and  profoundest  quiet; 

Where  for  a  while  the  heart  is  free  of  fear. 

And  as  I  hear  the  wind  among  these  leaves 
To  that  infinite  silence  I  compare  its  voice: 

And  it  brings  to  my  mind  the  timeless  things, 

The  seasons  dead,  the  present  living  one, 

Its  sound.  And  so,  in  this  immensity  my  thought 
Is  drowned. 

And  sweet  to  me  the  shipwreck  in  this  sea. 

—Janet  Quagenti 
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DISPATCH  FROM  THE  SOUTH 


I,  who  was  the  first  to  see  the  ice  break, 

(Though  I  did  not  break  it), 

Shall  be  the  first  to  tell  you  of  its  breaking  up, 
From  the  unfailing  recollection  of  my  memory. 

Only  the  sea  gulls  came  upon  it  before  me. 

Oddly  out  of  place  in  the  land-bound  reservoir, 
They  saw  the  ice-edge  start  to  slide  away, 

Saw  the  snow  clear  from  the  hills  around, 

And  cried  out — one  so  close  upon  the  other 
There  was  really  only  one  cry,  after  all. 

It  was  then  that  I  saw  them. 

Crying  and  flapping  together 
They  could  not  see  (as  I  did), 

The  still  uncovered  iron  skeletons 
That  rose  from  the  city  beyond  them, 

But  cared  only  for  the  empty  sky, 

The  clear  water,  and  the  unextinguishable  sun. 

Standing  there, 

I  thought  at  once  to  bring  you  this  report. 


—John  C.  Hirsh 
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ON  DEATH  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Two  hills  he  set  below  him. 

The  spring  wind  and  his  father’s  word 
Of  warning  disappeared. 

Farm-bound  hills  and  rock-strewn  slopes 
Measured  out  the  miles  beneath. 

Turning  he  saw  the  contour  of  the  land 
Lie  out  before  him; 

Still  the  sun-topped  mountain  stood  above, 

And  sun-struck  still  he  turned  into  the  wind. 

The  day  in  the  center  of  the  sky, 

The  zodiac  of  earth  and  air  revolved, 

And  the  boy  that  reached  out  to  the  sun 
Fell  back  to  the  land  below  him, 

To  the  open  earth  waiting  beneath. 

The  gnarled  New  Hampshire  countryside, 

The  North  New  England  wind  were  born  together. 
Only  the  people  and  the  mountains 
Show  the  waste  of  time. 


John  C.  Hirsh 
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SEASONAL 


Is  this  the  place  you  spoke  of? 

Step  here,  where  the  ice  is  hardest. 

It  seems  to  be.  Here  the  ancient  maples 
Make  a  wall.  The  pond,  in  the  first  spring  flood, 

Has  slipped  its  banks.  The  wild  grass 
Bursts  between  the  snow. 

Nothing,  it  seems,  can  master  self-control. 

Here.  Take  off  your  shoes  before  you  get  them  wet. 

Is  it  true,  what  I  have  heard? 

How  once  the  North  Wind  nearly 
Swept  you  away.  There  is  no  cliff  here 
And  we  have  no  use  for  logic  now. 

Sit  down  and  tell  me  how  it  was. 

There  are  few  enough  reasons  for  being  here  at  all. 

—John  C.  Hirsh 


LOVE-POEM:  All  the  World 

It’s  always  only  you  in  all  I  am: 

All  the  world  is  yours,  and  I  somehow, 

I  take  from  you  and  give  it  in  return. 

But  what  am  I  but  simply  one  man 
To  take  and  give  the  world  that  now 
You  offer,  as  I,  so  far  in  love,  learn 

Giving,  losing,  are  not  the  same.  I  can 
Have  all  the  world  through  you.  Endow 
Me  a  kingdom  of  all  that  world,  I  turn. 


—Joe  Murphy 
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Sean  Whyte: 


THE  HUMAN  CHILD 


Alone  in  a  corner  of  the  university  library  by  the  stained  glass  win¬ 
dows,  watching  the  traffic  of  students,  envious  and  lonely  because  all  the 
girls  seem  so  much  older  .  .  .  two  girls  are  sitting  down  at  my  table; 
on  purpose?  A  surge  of  anticipation  passing  over  their  figures  indif¬ 
ferently,  under  a  guise  of  unconcerned  abstraction,  conscious  of  their 
every  movement  .  .  .  how  shall  I  acquaint  myself  with  these  lovely  bits 
of  skirt  obviously  attracted  to  this  table  since  they  could  have  sat  at 
another?  I  could  pretend  my  pen’s  run  dry  and  ask  the  blondie  one 
for  ink  or  I  could  accidently  kick  her  under  the  table  in  order  to  say 
excuse  me — they’d  take  a  fancy  to  a  well-mannered  boy.  .  .  . 

After  a  few  minutes  they  began  whispering,  and  when  one  of  them 
giggled,  he  became  furious,  although  he  could  not  say  why.  They  could 
not  be  giggling  at  him,  for  he  appeared  innocent  enough — he  knew  they 
could  never  penetrate  the  guile  of  his  abstraction,  but  why  did  they  not 
look  at  him?  pretend  he  was  not  there?  He  wanted  to  stick  out  his 
tongue  at  them.  .  .  .  Don’t  notice  me,  lassies,  for  I’m  a  fortress  against 
the  likes  of  ye.  .  .  .  But  he  was  still  afraid  they  would  not  notice  him. 

He  got  up  to  get  a  drink  of  water,  but  the  bubbler  was  not  working, 
so  he  returned  thirsty  and  full  of  spite,  especially  toward  himself  for 
allowing  the  codology  of  their  sophisticated  pretensions  to  have  any 
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effect  upon  him.  The  two  girls  looked  up  as  he  straightened  his  chair, 
but  he  looked  away  embarrassed  to  concentrate  on  the  multi-colored  patch 
of  daylight  cast  on  the  table  through  the  gothical  windows. 

MacIntyre  startled  him  with  a  slap  on  the  back.  He  had  never  got 
on  with  MacIntyre  or  Fatman — they  were  too  sure  of  themselves. 

“Seamus,  me  boyo,  how  are  ya?  Fve  been  lookin’  all  over  hell’s 
kitchen  for  ya!  Listen,  Fatman  here  and  me  got  these  two  chicks,  see, 
and  want  to  take  them  to  the  dance  here  tonight,  but  there’s  a  third 
girl  involved,  a  sister,  you  know,  and  they  won’t  go  unless  she  goes. 
So  we  said  we’d  fix  her  up  with  a  handsome  bashful  friend  of  ours. 
And  you  know  what  she  said,  Seamus?  ‘Fine!  I  like  bashful  boys.’ 
And  confidentially,  Seamus,  she  is  a  piece.” 

Yes,  you  obnoxious  bastard,  I  might  consider  it.  .  .  .  He  wanted  to 
play  it  a  bit  cool  with  buddy-boy  MacIntyre,  but  he  could  hardly  contain 
himself.  MacIntyre  and  Fatman  both  insisted  he  give  her  the  once-over 
before  making  up  his  mind,  so  he  knew  it  must  be  on  the  level. 

“Take  a  look,  Seamus.  Don’t  take  our  word.  She’s  down  in  the  rare 
book  room.  Come  on!” 

He  walked  across  the  foyer,  head  straight,  the  curly  and  wavy  heads 
turning  to  stare  as  he  approached.  He  walked  in  and  was  bewildered 
by  a  row  of  chairs  and  a  long  mirror,  but  only  until  the  girls  at  the 
mirror,  who  were  applying  lipstick  and  powder,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
nun,  adjusting  a  headpiece,  turned,  aware  of  his  presence,  and  stared. 
He  was  in  the  ladies’  room.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  stiffened  his 
body.  ...  A  well,  a  deep  well,  with  a  bucket  swinging  and  then  rising 
dry  through  a  channel  of  stone.  .  .  . 

“I’m  sorry.  .  .  .  I’ve  made  a  bad  job  of  it,  I  think.  .  .  .  Well,  excuse 
me.  .  .  .”  Giggling,  that  damned  giggling  at  my  back! 

Outside  in  the  sunlight,  he  leaned  against  the  grey  building.  The 
green  lawn  sparkled  and  the  stone  was  hard.  Not  a  cloud  in  the  sky, 
students  coming  and  going.  .  .  .  There’s  a  girl  come  out  talking  to  a 
nun  who  looks  like  her  mother  so  maybe  it’s  her  auntie.  ...  He  leaned 
against  the  cold  building,  not  daring  to  think  coherently.  A  moment 
ago,  he  had  passed  unnoticed ;  now,  in  the  sunlight  by  the  library  door, 
he  deliberately  waited  to  be  pointed  at  so  he  could  stare  back  savagely 
after  the  first  after-glance  and  revel  in  his  shame.  He  screwed  his  eyes 
and  hummed  under  his  breath. 

“Hello.  I  was  combing  my  hair  when  you  startled  us  all  in  the  ladies’ 
room.  Now,  that’s  a  strange  introduction,  isn’t  it?” 

He  never  noticed  the  slender  blonde  back  standing  one  side  of  him 
until  she  turned  to  him  so  suddenly.  He  was  confused;  and  she  tried  to 
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conceal  her  own  self-consciousness  with  a  slight  laughing  gesture.  “I 
mean  it’s  not  every  day  something  like  that  happens,  so  when  I  saw 
you  here  staring  into  space,  I  thought  I’d  come  over.  After  all,  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  rather  traumatic  for  a  boy  to  wander  into  a  ladies’  room, 
isn’t  it?”  she  added  as  a  final  appeal. 

“Oh,  aye,  ’tis  a  bit  of  traumatic,  all  right.”  Everything  swelled  up 
inside  him  again.  .  .  .  Calm  yourself.  Here  a  pretty  girl’s  approached 
you!  Approached,  mind  you,  so  say  something!  For  the  love  o’  jasus 
say  anything!  .  .  .  “Was  I  much  of  the  fright,  really?  You  gave  me  the 
bit  of  a  shock,  all  right.” 

“By  your  expression  I  would  have  thought  that  you  weren’t  the  least 
concerned — as  if  you  had  merely  walked  into  a  room,  looked  around 
for  someone,  and  left.  But  you  do  have  a  funny  accent — I  mean,  you’re 
not  American,  are  you?” 

“Irish.” 

“You’re  from  Ireland?  How  long  have  you  been  here?” 

“Close  on  two  years  now.” 

“How  interesting!  Do  you  like  it?  Do  you  like  our  college?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  many  in  it  yet.” 

He  muttered  his  words.  She  wore  a  long  white  dress  that  buttoned 
down  the  front  and  he  felt  her  girlish  lines  especially  delicate  and 
slender  in  the  sunlight.  He  noticed  the  blue  hem  of  her  petticoat  as 
she  rubbed  her  calf  slowly,  childishly,  with  her  other  foot.  He  took 
his  eyes  from  the  green  lawn  and  rested  them  on  her  face.  . 

They  talked  about  ten  minutes  and  his  confidence  began  to  rise.  If 
he  was  going  to  impress  her,  he  had  better  stop  giving  short  answers ; 
so  he  began  to  elaborate,  asking  timidly  if  she  liked  to  read  and  did 
she  fancy  poetry.  She  said  she  did,  but  that  she  was  more  interested 
in  psychology.  She  told  him  her  name  and  he  mentioned  his  own,  quickly 
under  his  breath  because  it  always  felt  a  little  awkward  on  his  lips.  As 
she  was  setting  off  for  class,  she  asked  him  if  he  were  going  to  the  dance 
tonight.  He  said  he’d  see  her  in  it. 

He  watched  the  movement  of  her  legs  and  dress  as  she  stepped  lightly 
along  the  path  toward  the  tower.  Then  he  turned  and  began  to  walk  in 
the  opposite  direction  toward  the  road.  He  hitch-hiked  into  a  little 
settlement  with  a  cluster  of  stores,  put  on  a  pair  of  large  gold-rimmed 
glasses  to  make  himself  look  older,  and  entered  a  package  goods  store. 
The  dealer  asked  him  was  he  twenty-one  and  did  he  have  any  identifi¬ 
cation,  but  he  replied  scornfully  that  it  was  three  years  now  since  he 
had  condescended  to  such  intimacy  with  a  package  store  keeper  and  that 
if  you  couldn’t  take  a  thirsty  fellow’s  word  you  might  as  well  go  right, 
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to  hell.  The  man  looked  at  him  doubtfully  and  brought  out  four  bottles 
of  ale. 

He  lay  in  the  grass  by  a  pond  in  the  woods.  The  noon  was  warm  and 
blue,  making  the  wavelets  glint  and  his  ale  sparkle.  He  took  a  deep 
taste  and  closed  his  eyes.  A  feeling  of  recklessness  began  to  calm  him — 
his  casual  YU  see  you  in  it,  then  to  the  girl,  his  cutting  classes  the  first 
week,  his  drinking — it  all  eased  his  loneliness.  The  water  lapped  at  the 
reeds.  He  half-dreamed.  ...  A  young  girl  and  he  playing  on  a  river 
bank,  blowing  wilted  dandelions.  .  .  .  She  is  gone  now,  and  he  wanders 
alone  through  pastures  and  woodland.  It  is  late  afternoon  on  a  forest 
path,  the  foliage  is  high  and  dark  above  him,  and  suddenly  a  sunset 
glade,  a  drooping  green  glade  of  willows  and  pine  and  sunlight  slanting 
on  the  grass,  and  the  most  wonderful  little  people  sitting  about  with 
tea  and  cakes  at  a  forest  party  or  tripping  through  the  trees  from  the 
palace  above  to  join  in  the  festivities — oh,  are  they  glad  to  see  me! 
Here  laddie,  have  a  cup  of  tea!  cake?  Here,  sit  here  in  the  shade  the 
way  we  can  all  see  you!  The  grass  and  leaves  are  gold,  I  hear  the  music 
of  a  golden  flute,  and  the  golden  lass  is  sitting  one  side  of  the  aged  piper. 
She  timidly  lowers  her  eyes,  and  I  nearly  upset  my  tea  with  happiness 
and  taking  her  by  the  hand  to  my  seat  before  the  dancers.  I  press  her 
hand  at  the  gathering  green  of  a  twilight  hush.  .  .  . 

He  opened  another  pint  of  ale.  He  had  to  blink  heavily  before  the 
dazzle  of  colors  adjusted.  He  felt  warm  and  light  and  wished  the  girl 
in  the  long  white  dress  were  lying  one  side  of  him  in  the  grass  the 
way  he  could  reach  out  and  touch  her  hand.  Tonight!  .  .  .  But  what 
if  some  bloke  squares  her  before  me  or  takes  her  away  during  the  night  ? 
Jasus ! ...  He  finished  his  last  pint  and  reached  a  stage  of  resolution.  .  .  . 
Fll  take  her  to  the  dance  tonight.  She’ll  even  be  expecting  me  to  pick 
her  up  at  eight.  Well,  maybe  not  expecting,  but  she’ll  not  be  surprised 
at  anything  I  do.  I’ll  play  it  innocent,  presuming  I’d  made  it  sound 
that  I’d  go  to  her  house.  Ah,  when  a  lad’s  after  bargin’  into  a  ladies’ 
room,  he  can  go  anywhere  and  do  anything  with  ease !  .  .  . 

He  walked  back  to  school,  went  directly  to  the  registrar’s  office  and 
concocted  a  fantastic  story  for  the  secretaries  so  they  would  give  him 
the  address  of  Miss  Emily  Parson.  At  home,  he  tried  to  keep  his  mind 
distracted,  but  by  seven  he  was  drowsy  and  deflated,  his  resolution 
being  replaced  by  sobriety  and  a  dull  headache.  The  thought  of  calling 
on  her,  seeming  now  to  be  a  stupid  and  unwarranted  thing,  terrified 
him.  To  carry  it  off  he  must  play  the  innocent  fool  who  doesn’t  know 
any  better.  Yet  her  own  approach  to  him  outside  the  library  door  had 
been  so  innocent,  so  unaffected.  He  decided  to  chance  it. 
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A  huge  lopsided  moon  was  just  rising  over  her  house.  He  left  his  car 
in  the  shoulder  of  the  road  and  walked  along  an  inclining  drive  toward 
the  house.  The  drive  was  of  gravel,  so  he  ran  lightly  along  the  grass  in 
the  shadow  of  the  high  trees.  He  waited  shivering  in  the  dark  trees 
before  the  clearing  of  the  lawn  until  the  moon  had  risen  above  a  cupola. 
Then  he  ran  across  the  lawn,  up  the  steps,  and  started  ringing  the  bell. 
He  was  completely  oblivious  in  his  anxiety.  Suddenly  the  door  opened. 
A  furious  redfaced  man  in  a  fluffy  white  towel  stood  dripping  before 
him. 

“What  the  hell  are  you  doing  ?” 

Standing  on  your  porch,  sir,  waiting  for  you  to  invite  me  in,  sir,  so 
I  can  make  love  to  your  daughter,  sir.  .  .  .  Seamus  was  so  shocked  he 
could  say  nothing.  The  man  in  the  towel  softened  his  voice  to  silent 
seething  sarcasm. 

“Sonny,  perhaps  if  you  remove  your  finger  from  the  button,  the  bell 
might  stop  ringing,  since  I  daresay  my  bells  can  hardly  ring  of  their 
own  agency.”  He  felt  like  sinking  into  the  ground  with  all  the  worms. 

“My  word,  I’m  sorry.  ...  I  ...  as  you  can  see,  I’ve  forgot  to  take 
my  finger  off  the  button.” 

“Come  in.  As  you  see,  I  was  in  the  bathtub,  so  I  can  hardly  let  go  of 
the  towel  to  shake  hands  properly.” 

“Arra,  that’s  all  right.” 

“My  name  is  Langdon  Parson.  Are  you  here  to  see  Emily?” 

“Aye.” 

“What’s  your  name,  young  man?” 

“Durkin.  Seamus  Durkin.” 

“Shame  us.  Irish?” 

“Quite.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Durkin,  seat  yourself  in  that  room  and  do  try  to  behave 
yourself,  won’t  you?  I  promise  I’ll  send  Emily  right  down.” 

Limey  bastard!  G’in  an  behave  mesel’!  Good  job  I  kept  my  finger 
on  the  button  to  disturb  th’oul’  limey!  .  .  .  Thick  velvet  drapes  were 
drawn  across  the  windows  and  all  the  doors  were  closed.  Before  he  sat 
down,  he  examined  the  sofa  and  chairs  until  he  discovered  a  deep  plush 
armchair  that  suited  his  taste.  .  .  .  It’s  like  Poe’s  raven  with  the  silken, 
sad,  uncertain  purple  curtains,  and  it’s  no  matter  my  cornin’  here  un¬ 
beknownst  and  all,  since  there’s  no  more  ice  to  break  if  the  oul’  man 
let  me  in  after  findin’  me  with  my  finger  still  on  the  button.  Ah!  the 
oul’  one  thinks  he’s  pretty  cool  in  his  fluffy  white  towel,  but  he’s  thor¬ 
oughly  antagonizin’  with  his  condescendin’  attitude.  .  .  .  Seamus  had 
somehow  the  impression  that  Emily’s  mother  was  dead  or  at  least  not 
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living  there.  He  could  not  say  why.  He  simply  felt  it.  He  was  afraid 
of  her  father,  because  fathers  are  always  suspicious,  as  if  you  would  do 
some  dirty  thing  to  their  daughters. 

It  seemed  he  was  sitting  there  a  long  time.  The  house  was  perfectly 
still  and  he  could  clearly  make  out  the  Kreutzer  Sonata  playing  in  the 
distance.  The  music  made  him  uneasy.  He  wondered  when  she  was 
coming,  whether  the  old  man  had  told  her  he  was  here.  .  .  .  Will  I 
remain  here  unheeded,  the  old  man  holding  me  out  of  harm’s  way  until 
he  figures  how  to  get  rid  of  me?  When  is  she  going  to  quit  that  damn 
music,  I  know  she’s  listening  to  it,  and  come  and  rescue  me  out  of  this 
dungeon?  His  apprehension  was  rising,  so  he  tried  to  concentrate  on 
Beethoven  and  fell  asleep.  .  .  . 

Stillness,  high  in  a  tower  room,  writing  by  candlelight,  people  will 
feel  sorry  when  they  find  it,  where’ll  I  hide  it?  I’m  afraid  of  her  oul’ 
one,  he’s  got  me  right  enough  now,  find  a  hiding  place  before  he  comes. 
The  room  is  big  enough,  though,  can’t  complain  about  the  job,  comfort¬ 
able  enough,  a  big  oak  four-poster,  bureau,  few  chairs  plush  like  the  bed, 
a  commode.  .  .  .  The  diamond-paned  French  windows  were  open  and  the 
curtains  cast  light,  billowing  shadows  on  the  lattice  of  moonlight  before 
him.  He  kept  glancing  at  the  flicker  of  tall  candle  shadow,  apprehensive 
of  any  sound.  The  room  was  perfectly  silent.  Though  he  was  writing 
feverishly,  the  paper  before  him  was  blank.  ...  A  violin,  she’ll  come 
tonight  for  sure,  Beethoven’s  Kreutzer,  why  is  this  paper  blank?  Indeed, 
I’ve  no  ink;  curious.  Jasus,  she’s  come  right  out  of  the  wall  itself  and  into 
the  room  with  a  cup  of  tea  for  me !  Seamus,  over  here,  bring  the  candle,  I 
can’t  see.  Watch  it!  This  tea  is  hot.  Ow!  you  baby,  you’ll  spill  it  all 
over  the  place.  Excited,  it  was  hard  for  him  to  steady  the  tea.  He  set 
the  candle  and  the  cup  on  the  commode.  She  peered  at  him  mischiev¬ 
ously,  walked  around  him  trying  to  make  him  look  at  her,  but  he  was 
busy  fiddling  with  the  tea.  He  felt  uncomfortable  and  couldn’t  look  at 
her  because  there  was  something  changed  about  her.  Finally  she  poked 
him  in  the  ribs.  I  brought  you  something  and  if  daddy  ever  knew.  I 
brought  the  tea  in  case  1  got  caught  coming  up  here — I  don’t  want  it. 
But  first,  here!  The  top  half  of  her  dress  bulged  out  in  front.  She  put 
in  her  hand,  pulled  out  a  quart  of  ale,  and  handed  it  to  him.  What  are 
you  staring  at?  It’s  beer.  Are  you  going  to  drink  it  or  not.  I  had  to 
swipe  it,  you  know.  A  churchkey  glittering.  He  caught  the  warm  foam 
in  his  mouth.  She  watched,  a  child,  to  see  if  he  liked  his  surprise.  Warm 
ale.  Must’ve  been  hugging  it  inside  her  dress  for  a  couple  of  hours  till 
the  oul’  one  went  to  bed.  Poor  kid!  Warm  ale.  What  the  hell,  I’ll  have 
to  drink  it.  She  started  sipping  the  tea.  When  the  cup  was  empty,  she 
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took  the  bottle  from  him  to  fill  it,  but  he  said  the  cup  was  dirty  and 
would  have  to  be  washed  before  the  ale  went  into  it.  She  punched  him 
in  the  stomach,  called  him  a  fussbudget,  and  rinsed  the  cup  on  the  com¬ 
mode.  As  she  was  filling  his  cup,  the  head  foam  spilled  out  all  over  his 
hand  and  her  dress.  They  both  burst  out  laughing.  .  .  . 

“Hello! -What  are  you  doing  sleeping  in  here?  My  goodness,  have  you 
come  to  take  me  to  the  dance  ?” 

“I  did  kinda  fall  asleep.” 

“You  sure  did!  I  was  almost  afraid  to  disturb  you.”  She  leant  over 
him  giggling.  Seamus  was  confused.  “I’m  delighted  you  came,  but  why 
didn’t  you  let  me  know  ?  My  friends  called  a  little  while  ago  and  decided 
not  to  go.  I  was  debating  whether  to  ask  my  father  to  take  me  down, 
when  he  told  me  there  was  an  Irishman  waiting  in  the  living  room.  I 
knew  right  away  it  was  you.  I  was  in  an  awful  rush,  wasn’t  even 
dressed.  Do  you  like  my  dress?  Daddy  doesn’t.” 

“Your  dress  is  very  pretty,  Emily.  I’ll  take  you  to  the  dance,  then?” 

“If  you  promise  to  see  me  home.”  She  winked  at  him,  let  him  hold 
the  coat,  and  laughed  as  she  fumbled  for  her  sleeve. 

The  twilight  dim  had  vanished  in  the  moon  and  darkness  of  the  sky, 
the  west  was  still  dim  grey  with  the  soft  lawn  blooming  in  ageing  light. 
She  felt  the  night  breeze  along  the  drive.  .  .  .  It’s  chilly  out.  Maybe  I 
should  have  worn  a  heavier  coat.  Oh,  this  is  better.  Seamus  might  feel 
uneasy  if  I  wore  the  fur  coat,  he’s  a  sensitive  young  boy.  I  wish  I 
hadn’t  kept  him  waiting  so  long.  Langdon  and  his  infernal  bath.  The 
bell.  Yes,  it  must  have  infuriated  him.  Funny  it  got  stuck.  Poor  Seamus 
infuriated  him  out  of  his  bath.  Ha  ha!  Langdon  must  have  gone  back 
to  finish  his  bath  before  he  announced  him,  getting  even  for  a  petty 
disturbance.  Why  doesn’t  he  hire  a  man?  Why  didn’t  I  wear  the  mink? 
Poor  Seamus  fell  asleep,  he  must’ve  had  a  long  wait.  It  doesn’t  seem 
to  bother  him  though.  Brr,  I’m  cold !  He’s  a  peaceful  sort  of  guy,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  trees.  They  must  remind  him  of  Ireland.  I’ll  show  him  the 
rose  garden  when  he  takes  me  home,  if  there’s  a  moon  to  see  it  by.  It 
is  chilly,  and  it  was  so  warm  today.  Oh  well,  autumn  is  coming  fast. 
He  is  a  peaceful  boy,  but  he  seems  to  take  so  much  for  granted,  falling 
asleep  in  the  parlor  like  that.  He  must  be  a  poet.  He  hasn’t  said  a 
word  since  we  left  the  house  and  usually  boys  are  filled  with  impressive 
conversation  on  a  first  date.  But  he’s  content  admiring  the  trees  and 
lawn.  No,  he  would  definitely  have  felt  uneasy  with  the  mink,  still  I 
am  chilly.  I  hope  he  puts  his  arm  around  me.  .  .  . 

They  walked  silently  through  the  pine  drive,  Seamus  on  the  verge  of 
telling  her  that  he  had  no  car  at  all  and  they  would  have  to  hitch-hike. 
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He  wondered  how  far  she  would  go.  He  decided  against  it,  because 
he  had  already  made  a  bad  job  of  holding  her  coat.  .  .  .  But  maybe  she 
would,  her  wink  was  mischievous,  she’s  a  game  lass.  ...  He  glanced 
at  her,  full  of  warm  secrecy  and  mellowness,  listening  to  the  quietness 
of  her  girlish  step  along  the  shadow  and  moonlight  of  the  pebbles.  She 
seemed  full  of  laughter. 

“My  car  is  over  here,  Emily,  in  the  ditch.  Did  you  think  I  had  no 
car  at  all,  or  what  were  you  thinking?  You’re  a  bit  quiet.” 

“Oh?  You  seemed  so  engrossed  in  the  stature  of  the  trees  that  I  hesi¬ 
tated  to  disturb  your  reverie.  Why  didn’t  you  drive  it  up  to  the  house?” 

“I  suppose  I  was  afraid.” 

The  security  of  her  being  beside  him  conversing  about  studies  or  her 
eccentric  father  or  the  advent  of  autumn  was  confidence.  The  job  was 
done.  .  .  .  She  must  be  a  little  soft  to  go  along  with  me,  ah,  but  soft  in 
the  right  places,  I’ll  wager!  Never  mind,  never  mind!  It’s  done,  the 
job  is  sound.  I’m  a  silent,  conniving  rogue,  but  she’ll  never  know.  .  .  . 
When  he  had  opened  his  eyes  and  realized  it  was  too  late  to  escape  the 
caper  with  her  leaning  over  him  guilelessly,  he  wanted  to  run  under  a  bed. 
A  childish  impulse.  It  was  done.  Now  he  could  cast  a  cold  eye  at  the 
ludicrous  situation  and  sigh  wryly  in  retrospect  humor.  She  was  talk¬ 
ing  a  great  deal,  but  he  knew  she  was  an  understanding  listener  and 
he  rather  abruptly  became  very  communicative.  He  even  told  her  how 
the  doorbell  had  stuck  and  how  this  exasperated  her  father. 

“Was  he  vexed  when  he  told  you  I  was  there?” 

She  wanted  to  tell  him  that  it  was  a  long  time  after  the  bell  had 
rung  before  her  father  had  told  her  there  was  someone  waiting  below. 
She  did  not  want  him  to  think  that  she  had  kept  him  waiting  so  long 
on  purpose. 

“Seamus,  there  was  a  strange  light  in  his  eyes.  He  says,  'Be  careful 
of  that  Irishman  downstairs  V  Why  didn’t  you  let  me  know  at  noontime 
that  you’d  pick  me  up?  I  wouldn’t  have  kept  you  waiting.  Daddy  is 
so  absentminded  that  you  might  have  waited  there  all  night.  That 
would  have  been  funny !  I  wondered  who  it  could  be  with  the  bell  ring¬ 
ing  and  ringing.  I  was  listening  to  the  Kreutzer  Sonata  of  Beethoven. 
Do  you  like  music?” 

“Aye,  I  do  right  enough.  I  thought  that  was  the  Kreutzer,  but  I’m 
afraid  it  put  me  to  sleep.” 

“Really?  You  could  hear  it?  The  record  player  is  in  my  room,  way 
up  on  the  third  floor.  And  I  think  I  even  had  my  door  closed.  I  was 
getting  dressed.  I  have  a  great  record  collection.  We  can  have  a  record 
session  sometime.” 
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When  she  got  out  of  the  car,  her  petticoats  rustled  briskly.  There 
were  couples  filing  in  with  clicking  high  heels  and  fancy  hairdos,  cou¬ 
ples  holding  hands.  Walking  slowly,  he  brushed  against  her.  The  hell 
with  it,  he  thought,  and  shoved  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

To  Seamus,  the  dance  was  in  the  style  of  a  grand  ball.  Lounges  and 
tables  rowed  the  walls,  filled  with  couples  and  girls  who  had  not  been 
asked  dancing.  Boys  stood  shyly  or  nonchalantly  against  dark-panelled 
walls.  Mirrors  inlaid  at  each  corner  of  the  octagonal  room  made  the 
room  fairylike  in  reflection  of  light.  He  closed  his  eyes  for  a  moment, 
imagining  that  everyone  was  awaiting  their  arrival.  He  smiled  to  him¬ 
self  as  he  remembered  his  afternoon  dream  of  a  forest  tea-party. 

MacIntyre  and  Fatman  were  there.  He  was  on  his  way  over  to  Fat- 
man  when  two  couples  at  a  lounge  stopped  Emily.  An  exuberantly 
speaking  girl  invited  them  to  join  the  party.  Philip,  her  date,  was 
looking  away,  and  the  other  two  smoked  absently.  The  boys  shook 
hands  limply  with  Seamus.  He  hesitated,  waiting  to  shake  hands  with 
the  girls,  but  since  they  did  not  rise  to  Emily’s  introduction,  he  bowed 
graciously  and  sat  down.  They  were  talking  about  the  dance.  In  Philip’s 
estimation,  the  dance  was  a  crushing  bore,  Charyll  wanted  to  know  if 
anyone  had  seen  Marjory  Pyle  dancing  with  the  boy  in  the  double- 
breasted  suit. 

“Imagine!  He  was  holding  her  at  arm’s  length!  Wouldn’t  you  just 
love  to  go  parking  with  him,  Emily?  Oh,  Seamus  is  from  Ireland?  How 
interesting !” 

.  .  .  Kiss  my  Irish  arse!  Silence.  ...  He  clenched  his  toes  painfully, 
feeling  out  of  place.  ...  No  one  paying  any  heed.  Sophisticated  scin¬ 
tillation.  Don’t  pretend  there’s  happiness  in  the  world.  Be  cool.  Philip, 
you  fancy  yourself  a  king  and  I  don’t  like  you.  Charyll,  you’re  a  lovely 
bit  of  skirt.  Here  goes!  .  .  . 

“I  rather  fancy  these  mirrors.  They’re  scintillatin’,  don’t  you  know?” 

“I  beg  your  pardon?” 

“I  said  the  mirrors  make  the  room  look  kinda  like  a  palace  or  a  fairy 
ball.” 

They  all  stared  at  him  until  Philip,  suppressing  a  yawn,  suggested 
cocktails. 

“Oh,  Emily,  would  you  like  to  be  on  the  junior  prom  committee  with 
Charyll  and  me?”  said  the  girl  in  the  dirty  blonde  straight  hair.  .  .  . 
Dirty  blonde,  dirty  blonde  bangs!  She  wears  bangs  like  a  little  kid 
only  she  looks  at  you  through  half-closed  eyes  and  a  cloud  of  smoke. 
Philip,  did  you  kick  my  leg  under  the  table?  . .  . 

“Excuse  me,  shall  we  go  for  a  drink,  or  stay  here,  smiling,  repressed, 
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and  bored?”  ...  Do  you  know  what,  Philip?  I  feel  like  spilling  ashes 
and  orange  mineral  all  over  your  simply  tasteful  collegiate  attire.  You 
wouldn’t  be  vexed,  would  you?  I’d  only  be  codding,  no  offense  intended; 
and  after  I  stopped  laughing  I  would  even  help  brush  you  up.  Emily 
a  junior,  Emily  older  than  me.  ...  He  wanted  to  adulterate  their  sophis¬ 
tication  because  he  was  burning  with  humiliation.  .  .  .  Emily  a  junior 
and  me  a  freshman.  Ass!  She’s  only  being  nice  to  you.  She  didn’t 
want  to  come  to  this  old  dance.  She  as  much  as  told  you.  Now  they’re 
gabbing  about  cocktail  parties,  so  they  are.  How  in  the  name  of  God 
did  I  get  mixed  up  in  this  all?  They’re  all  older  than  me.  .  .  . 

“Will  you  join  us  for  a  few  drinks  at  the  Cave,  Seamus?”  asked  Philip. 

“I  .  .  .  no,  I  think  I’d  better  not.  I’ve  no  age  proof.” 

“Oh.  That  is  a  consideration  at  the  Cave.  You’re  only  a  freshman? 
Well,  Emily  will  guide  you  safely  through  the  great  forest  of  college  life. 
If  you  can’t  have  a  drink  tonight,  Emily,  at  least  you’ll  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  exercise  your  maternal  predilections.  See  you  around,  Seamus.” 

“Pog  mo  hone.” 

“Oh,  is  that  Gaelic  for  goodbye?” 

“Aye,  ’tis.” 

“How  charming.” 

A  pall  of  disillusionment  settled  in  his  reflection,  watching  the  dancers 
go  around  and  around,  half-listening  to  her  tell  what  stuffy  bores  they 
had  been.  He  saw  the  dancers  dimly  in  the  mirror,  moving  slowly  now 
under  dark  lights.  She  nudged  him  under  the  table  asking,  “Hey,  aren’t 
you  going  to  dance?” 

MacIntyre  leaned  against  the  wall,  watching  him  dance.  Emily’s 
dress  was  rich  green.  .  .  .  Funny,  hadn’t  noticed  till  I  put  my  arm 
around  her,  the  green  dress,  the  hair  and  shoulders,  green,  white,  and 
gold.  She’s  pressing  my  hand.  ...  He  drew  her  close,  remembering 
the  wisecrack  about  the  guy  in  the  double-breasted  suit  who  danced  at 
arm’s  length.  Her  hair  and  forehead,  warm,  tickled  his  own.  He  stepped 
on  her  toe. 

“Sorry.” 

“That  was  rude  of  Philip.  So  what  if  you’re  a  freshman?  I’m  glad 
you  didn’t  want  to  join  them;  they’re  terrible  snobs.  Ow!  For  Pete’s 
sake,  will  you  stop  stepping  on  my  toes,  or  I’ll  .  .  .” 

“Amn’t  I  after  tellin’  you  this  noontime  to  be  sure  to  wear  your  boots 
dancin’  with  me?” 

“I’ll  be  sure  to  wear  them  next  time.”  She  grinned  and  winked. 

They  danced  through  half  the  evening,  he  more  sure  of  himself  with 
his  observations  and  wit,  she  less  talkative,  smiling,  with  a  pressure  on 
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his  back.  At  times  he  was  sorry  for  the  loneliness  leaning  against  the 
walls  or  sitting  buoyant  in  a  group  of  neglected  girls.  But  when  he 
noticed  MacIntyre  drifting  by  the  mirrors,  he  felt  proud  and  secure, 
for  he  had  yet  to  see  MacIntyre  dance.  He  was  on  the  verge  of  telling 
her  everything  about  MacIntyre’s  joke,  his  sudden  resolution  to  go  to 
her  house  after  a  few  pints,  the  anxiety  plaguing  him  until  she  winked; 
but  he  decided  to  save  it  for  the  way  home.  At  intermission  he  suggested 
they  go  for  a  walk  on  the  campus. 

He  breathed  in  the  night  and  looked  up  at  the  stars  and  moon.  He 
knew  just  where  to  go,  to  a  small  stone  bridge  where  they  could  watch 
the  night  flowing  in  the  stream.  Her  fingers  brushed  against  his  hand. 
He  hesitated,  scratching  his  leg  absently,  his  hand  brushing  against 
hers.  Then  he  took  the  hand.  It  was  small  and  he  found  the  entwining 
awkward.  He  led  her  like  a  child  to  the  stone  bridge,  keeping  one  step 
ahead. 

Here  the  stream  bubbled  full  about  the  stones.  Rock  steps  descended 
from  the  bridge  down  a  steep  incline  to  the  narrow  grassy  bank.  They 
leaned  on  the  parapet.  Running  away  to  the  dark  channels,  the  water 
sparkled  over  its  pebble  bed,  foamy  in  the  boulder  falls.  He  released 
her  hand ;  they  would  wait  here  a  moment  and  then  descend  to  the  bank. 

She  shivered  a  little;  the  stone  hard  and  rough  on  her  bare  arms 
leaning  over  the  stream.  .  .  .  However  did  I  come  out  without  my  coat? 
It’s  not  really  that  cold  but  I  feel  a  chill  just  the  same.  He  has  very 
hairy  wrists  although  his  beard  is  light ;  I  wonder  how  often  he  shaves  ? 
He’s  very  light.  That  father  of  mine !  Telling  me  casually,  By  the  ivay, 
I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  there’s  an  Irishman  waiting  in  the  living  room. 
He  has  no  understanding  and  consideration  for  a  girl.  I  need  an  hour 
to  get  ready ;  didn’t  even  have  time  to  do  my  legs.  They  aren’t  too  bad, 
but  that’s  not  the  point.  I  am  chilly.  Should  I  ask  him  for  his  coat?  He’s 
so  polite,  he’d  give  it  to  me  right  away.  But  I  can’t  ask  him  just  like 
that.  What  would  he  think?  It  would  be  terribly  forward.  He’d  feel  bad 
for  not  having  offered  it  first.  Or  maybe  he  would  be  colder  than  I 
without  it.  He’s  a  delicate  boy.  If  only  I  could  hold  him  without  saying 
a  word,  take  him  and  hold  him  without  observing  propriety,  we’d  both 
be  warm.  But  I  can’t  do  that  without  a  word;  he’d  think  it  was  terribly 
forward.  He  is  shy.  Perhaps  if  I  took  his  arm  he’d  understand  how 
chilly  I  am.  .  .  . 

She  took  his  arm  and  pressed  it  against  herself.  He  felt  her  shivering, 
his  arm  tight  against  her  breast.  The  sudden  movement  startled  him. 
He  dug  his  fingers  into  the  rough  stone,  removed  his  arm,  and  stiffened 
it  about  her  waist.  It  hung  there  awkwardly,  hardly  touching  her  dress, 
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then  settled  more  firmly.  He  wondered  if  he  shouldn’t  tickle  her  like 
a  child. 

“We’ll  go  down  the  steps  here.” 

“Seamus.  I’m  getting  cold.  Let’s  go  inside.” 

“Ah,  I’ll  give  you  my  coat  and  you’ll  be  sound.  It’s  heavier  than  an 
overcoat.  ’Twas  shorn  off  the  fleeciest  sheep  in  Connemara.” 

“No,  Seamus.  I  want  to  go  inside.  I  am  very  cold.” 

They  walked  apart  now  back  to  the  dance.  .  .  .  Durkin,  she’s  not  as 
innocent  as  she  appears  after  all.  Must  have  fancied  I  was  trying  to 
seduce  her  by  bringing  her  down  the  grassy  bank  itself.  I  wonder  is 
she  really  cold?  Voice  sounded  funny,  objective  they  call  it.  I  am  cold. 
Maybe  she  was  saying  that  to  put  me  off.  Ah,  there’s  a  lovely  tart  with 
her  bare  bodice  barely  modest  and  your  man’s  arm  around  her  cuddlin’. 
I  wonder.  Women  is  funny,  women  is  funny.  But  I  see  they’re  not  all 
cold.  .  .  . 

Inside,  Emily  met  another  girl  friend  and  excused  herself  to  go  to 
the  ladies’  room.  Seamus  said  he’d  be  waiting  right  there.  He  looked 
at  himself  in  the  mirror,  a  rough  sort  of  boy  with  heavy  tweeds  and 
turbulent  hair.  A  little  tired,  he  leaned  against  the  mirror  and  noticed 
MacIntyre  talking  with  Fatman  and  Desi  near  the  entrance  to  the  ladies’ 
room.  MacIntyre  whispered  something  to  Desi  and  they  all  burst  out 
laughing.  When  MacIntyre  waved,  Seamus  looked  stubbornly  away.  .  .  . 
Emily’s  gone  a  good  while  now,  freshenin’  up;  I  wonder.  She  wouldn’t 
ditch  me?  No,  she  told  me  she  didn’t  mind  I  was  younger  than  her.  No, 
she  wouldn’t  pull  that;  she’s  no  ride  home,  so  that’s  the  job.  .  .  . 

Emily  came  out  laughing  with  her  girl  friend.  When  he  saw  her  he 
looked  away.  She  was  standing  almost  next  to  Desi.  ...  If  she  doesn’t 
want  to  get  rid  of  me,  she’ll  come  over  here  herself.  She  knows  I’m 
here.  Why  doesn’t  she  come  over?  She  won’t  even  look  at  me.  Bedamnit! 
I’ll  wait  here.  I’ll  not  be  chasin’  after  any  bit  of  skirt.  If  she’s  not 
shootin’  me  down,  she’ll  at  least  stop  the  damn  giggle  and  look  over.  .  .  . 

The  band  returned  and  played  a  few  quick  steps,  the  lights  dimmed 
for  the  waltz.  His  heart  was  beating.  He  wanted  to  dance  with  her 
more  than  anything,  although  he  knew  she  had  shot  him  down  com¬ 
pletely.  He  was  afraid,  recklessly  so.  And  if  he  did  not  go  over  im¬ 
mediately,  someone  else  would  ask  her  dancing.  Halfway  across  the  floor 
he  caught  her  eyes.  She  smiled,  but  then  turned  away  abruptly.  Mac¬ 
Intyre  had  tapped  her  shoulder.  .  .  .  Na  fag  me!  Na  fag  me! 

Standing  alone,  couples  crowding  around  bumping  him,  everyone 
dancing,  everyone  squared  now,  even  the  buoyant  neglected  ones.  He 
made  his  way  from  the  middle  of  the  floor,  blindly  bumping  people  and 
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never  bothering  to  excuse  himself.  He  could  hardly  speak.  Outside  to 
the  car,  he  opened  the  right  hand  door  and  threw  himself  in  without 
getting  behind  the  wheel.  He  sat  in  a  half-daze,  watching  the  moon 
drift  behind  the  tower.  He  was  unable  to  cry.  .  .  . 

High  in  the  tower  room  on  the  third  floor,  listening  to  the  Kreutzer, 
the  cup  of  ale  empty.  Did  you  enjoy  the  beer ,  Seamus  ?  Very  well,  thank 
you.  I  can  rescue  you  from  this  room.  Shall  I  tell  you  how ?  Do.  Very 
well.  Oh,  it’s  not  through  the  secret  passage,  silly.  You’re  too  big 
for  that.  I  know  where  Daddy  hides  the  key  to  the  door.  Her  light 
bangs  bobbed  with  suppressed  excitement  as  she  disclosed  her  secret. 
You  do?  That’s  charmin’.  You’re  a  good  little  girl.  She  was  disappointed 
and  hurt  that  he  did  not  seem  to  believe  her.  I  am  not  a  little  girl,  she 
burst  out  angrily,  and  I  wish  you  woidd  stop  calling  me  a  little  girl! 
My  name  is  Emily.  I’m  very  sorry,  Emily.  I’ll  not  call  you  a  little  girl 
any  more.  You  didn’t  like  the  beer,  did  you ?  You  drank  it  because  you 
didn’t  want  to  offend  me,  didn’t  you ?  Emily,  don’t  say  a  thing  like  that. 
I  enjoyed  the  beer  very,  very  much  because  I  was  very,  very  thirsty. 
You’re  a  little  sweetheart.  Were  you  really  thirsty ?  Did  you  think  it 
was  good ?  I  did  want  to  please  you  terribly.  The  risk  was  dreadful, 
you  can  imagine,  snitching  it  on  daddy.  He  will  be  furious  when  he 
finds  it  gone.  You  won’t  tell,  will  you?  Arra,  how  would  I,  girleen? 
You  talk  so  funny.  Do  you  love  me?  Of  course  I  love  you.  Why  do 
you  ask  such  childish  questions?  She  flung  her  two  arms  around  him 
and  hugged.  Oh,  I  love  you!  I  love  you  so  much!  He  patted  her  soft 
head  and  pressed  it  against  his  heart.  The  windows  were  closed  and 
the  curtains  no  longer  billowed  in  the  moonlight  which  had  drifted 
behind  the  tower.  The  silence  was  broken  by  a  footstep  below.  His  heart 
was  thumping.  He  told  himself  it  would  go  away,  the  oul’  fella  prowlin’ 
about  for  a  drink  of  water,  but  the  steps  grew  louder  as  they  ascended 
the  stairs  from  the  hall  below.  On  the  second  landing  they  stopped. 
The  silence  terrified  him.  If  her  oul’  fella  finds  her  in  here,  it’s  curtains 
for  me!  He  held  her  shivering  little  body  close  and  she  whispered, 
Don’t  be  frightened.  He’ll  not  come  up,  although  I’d  hardly  like  to  have 
him  find  me  here.  He  doesn’t  like  me  running  about  after  nine.  Jasus! 
The  footsteps  are  cornin’  up  right  enough !  He’s  in  his  bare  feet,  I  know 
it.  He’s  taken  off  his  shoes  the  ways  he  won’t  make  a  sound,  but  I  hear 
the  stairs  creakin’.  He  shoved  her  away  violently.  Get  the  hell  into  your 
hole  there !  If  he  catches  you  here  he’ll  kill  me !  She  stared  at  him  hys¬ 
terically  wildeyed  for  a  long  moment,  then  suddenly  burst  into  tears. 
I  won’t  go!  I  won’t  go!  I  don’t  care  if  he  finds  me!  I  don’t  care  if  he  sees 
the  empty  bottle.  I  don’t  care!  Nobody  cares  about  me,  nobody  cares!  I 
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am  so  lonely.  I  am  so  frightfully  alone.  Will  you  whist,  woman !  And 
get  the  hell  outa  this  room.  Your  oul’  one’s  aside  the  door  now  listen¬ 
in’,  and  you  yappin’  away  like  an  apron-strung  chisleur!  Grow  up, 
woman !  Cop  yoursel’  an  an’  grow  up !  D’ya  hear  your  oul’  fella  killin’ 
hissel’  laughin’  aside  the  door?  D’ya?  D’ya  hear  him  goin’  inta  reg’lar 
fits  and  convulsions  a’  that  kinda  carryin’  on?  Arra,  grow  up,  man, 
grow  up  or  you’ll  be  the  laughin’  wunner  o’  th’  Wastern  Warld!  .  .  . 


He  was  alone.  No  one  could  see  him,  and  his  great  dryness  welled 
up  inside  and  overflowed  in  silent  streaming  tears.  .  .  .  Cop  yoursel’  on, 
cop  yoursel’  on!  I  can’t!  I  can’t  stop  cryin’!  If  only  she  was  here 
beside  me,  I’d  bury  my  head  in  her  breast  and  sob  and  sob  and  I 
wouldn’t  be  ashamed  and  she’d  pat  my  back  like  you  would  a  child.  God, 
I’ve  lost  something,  something  beautiful,  and  I  can’t  go  back  to  her 
so  I  may  as  well  go  home.  When  I  was  a  little  kid  goin’  to  school  in 
Sligo  there  was  a  poem  we  all  had  off.  Yeats,  let’s  see, 

Where  dips  the  rocky  highland 
Of  Sleuth  Wood  in  the  lake, 

There  lies  a.  .  .  . 

Let’s  see,  now,  ah,  Rosses  in  there  somewhere: 

Where  the  wave  of  moonlight  glosses 
The  dim  gray  sands  with  light, 

Far  off  by  further  Rosses 
We  foot  it  all  the  night, 

Weaving  olden  dances, 

Mingling  hands  and  mingling  glasses, 

Till  the  moon  has  taken  flight ; 

To  and  fro  we  leap, 

And  chase  the  frothy  bubbles 

While  the  world  is  full  of  troubles, 

And  is  anxious  in  its  sleep.  .  .  . 

For  he  comes,  the  human  child, 

To  the  woods  and  waters  wild 
With  a  fairy  hand  in  hand, 

For  the  world's  more  full  of  weeping  than 
he  can  understand. 
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CONCERT  DE  LA  VIE 


La  musique  monte  comme  l’onde. 
Mozart  devient  alors  une  flame. 

Je  vois  que  tout  le  monde 
Ecoute  presque  avec  son  ame. 
Maintenant  cette  musique  chancelle 
Comme  la  vie,  et  repete  sa  faute. 
Les  gens  sont  morts,  je  me  rappelle. 
Je  criai  avec  une  voix  haute. 

J’allai  chez  moi  rapidement, 

Mais  ma  famille  est  silencieuse 
Comme  des  statues;  ils  m’attendent. 
Et  moi,  ai-je  d’angoisse.  .  .  . 

Ce  cauchemar  eveille. 

Je  suis  isole. 


—Nicholas  Soriano 
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WHAT  WILL  THE  ROBIN 


a  short  story  by 


DO  THEN,  POOR  THING? 


George  M.  Perreault 


May  17,  1963 
Time  Magazine 
Milestones 

Died.  William  (Robin)  Bradley,  age  26, 
classical  music  protege  who  turned  pro¬ 
fessional  jazz  musician  when  he  was 
eighteen,  famed  as  much  for  his  weep¬ 
ing  blues  act  as  for  his  lyrical  solos  and 
experimental  improvisations;  from  an 
overdose  of  heroin;  in  Cambridge,  Mass, 
(see  page  102). 

May  3,  1963 
Boston 

You  were  here,  came  riding  in  on  the 
star  wind.  Barby,  you  were  here  with 
your  childlost  eyes  brimming  and  I 
almost  held  you  once  more.  I  saw  again 
the  dark  hair  helmeting  your  face, 
lost  warrior.  Enslaved,  and  marking 
the  featherdry  days  until  some  night 
I  vaulted  the  walls  of  your  world  and 
loosened  your  chains.  Then  in  the  cool¬ 
ness  we  were  our  own  by  the  silver¬ 
fingered  fountain. 

What  the  color  of  your  eyes?  They 
were  somewhere  grey,  somewhere  green. 
If  I  could  hold  you  close  again  I  could 
know. 

September  3,  1960 
New  York 

Because  he  had  seen  Barby’s  picture 
in  Ruth’s  pocketbook,  Robin  recognized 
her  as  soon  as  she  came  into  the  Five 
Spot.  Ruth,  though,  had  her  back  to 
the  door  and  had  not  seen  her  sister 
enter.  Barby  was  searching  the  club,  but 
instead  of  saying  anything  Robin  stared 
at  her. 

Ruth  ground  out  her  cigarette  and 
stood  up.  “Will  you  excuse  me  for  a 
minute,  Robin?”  she  said.  “I  think  I’ll 


go  to  the  Ladies’  Room  before  my 
sister  comes.”  She  turned  and  started 
across  the  floor  and  saw  Barby  standing 
alone  in  the  middle  of  the  club.  Ruth 
went  over  to  her  and  pointed  back 
to  the  table  where  Robin  was  sitting. 

Barby  came  then  through  the  tables 
as  Robin  looked  at  her;  she  was  about 
nineteen,  three  or  four  years  younger 
than  Ruth.  She  sat  down  and  gave  a 
little  smile  showing  a  row  of  perfect 
white  teeth.  Her  dark  hair  was  thick 
and  in  the  back  was  bound  into  some 
kind  of  a  pony  tail  that  curved  around 
the  right  side  of  her  neck  and  hung 
over  her  shoulder.  “Hi,”  she  smiled. 
“You’re  Robin,  aren’t  you?” 

He  nodded.  “And  who  are  you?” 

“Didn’t  Ruth  tell  you?  I’m  her  sister, 
Barby.  I  thought  .  .  .  .” 

“That’s  who  she  thinks  you  are.  Who 
are  you?”  It  was  Robin’s  usual  gambit 
and  he  leaned  back  and  waited  for  her 
answer. 

She  hesitated  and,  smiling  faintly,  said, 
“Nobody.  Or  everybody.  It  depends  on 
who  you  make  me.” 

“I  hope  not,”  he  said. 

“But  if  I  didn’t  change,  even  a  little, 
by  meeting  you,”  she  said,  “then  I 
wouldn’t  be  alive.” 

Robin  laughed  deep  in  his  throat 
and  she  joined  in  soft  and  musically. 
They  looked  at  each  other  knowing  that 
no  one  else  would  understand  what 
part  of  the  laugh  was  for  the  quickness 
of  her  answer  and  what  part  for  the 
embarrassing  awareness  of  each  other. 

“You’re  just  visiting  New  York?” 
he  asked,  not  knowing  where  else  to 
turn. 

“Just  for  three  or  four  weeks.  I  love 
it  here,  everything  is  so  great.  I’d  like 
to  go  to  school  here,  but  my  mother 
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wouldn’t  let  me.  I’m  staying  with  Ruth 
and  her  husband  until  school  starts 
again.  I  had  to  come  for  a  while,  though. 
New  York  is  like  my  second  mother.” 

“Back  to  Boston?  That’s  not  a  bad 
town.  We  were  there  in  May — at 
Storyville.  In  October  we  go  back  again 
for  another  week.” 

Ruth  came  back  to  the  table.  “How 
are  you  two  getting  along?”  she  asked. 

Robin  leaned  back  on  his  chair  and 
let  out  his  throaty  chuckle.  “Okay,”  he 
said,  “okay”  He  glanced  at  Barby  who 
was  trying  to  look  over  to  the  bar  as  if 
she  had  not  heard  the  question.  Seen 
from  the  side  she  looked  even  younger; 
there  was  something  about  her  that 
suggested  a  child  not  exactly  lost,  but 
not  sure  if  she  belonged  where  she  found 
herself. 

September  5,  1960 
New  York 

Barby  was  sitting  with  Ruth  and  her 
husband,  John,  when  Bubba,  the  drum¬ 
mer,  came  up  to  them.  He  was  short, 
stooped,  and  incredibly  ugly.  The  creases 
in  his  black  face  seemed  to  sever  his 
cheeks  from  the  rest  of  it,  and  his  chin 
came  to  an  almost  comically  sharp 
point.  It  was  this  face  he  mocked  when 
he  beat  on  his  drums.  The  glitter  in  his 
dark  eyes  was  nearly  buried  by  flesh, 
but  when  he  wanted  to  he  could  spread 
this  hidden  fire  through  the  Ramblers 
and  shame  them  into  life. 

“Are  you  the  people  for  the  Robin?” 
he  asked. 

“Yes,  we  are,”  Ruth  said.  And,  mis¬ 
taking  his  expression  for  sorrow,  asked, 
“Is  anything  wrong?” 

“Nothin’  wrong.  Just  wanted  me  to 
tell  you  he’d  not  be  able  to  see  you  before 
playing  tonight.  One  of  the  guys  got 


into  a  bit  of  trouble  and  the  Robin’s 
trying  to  straighten  things  out.” 

“One  of  the  Ramblers?”  John  asked. 

“Sideman  from  another  group.  Got 
himself  hung  up  and  the  police  gonna 
take  away  his  permit.  ‘Ain’t  right,’  the 
Robin  says,  ‘guy’s  innocent.  Ain’t  right.’ 
Goes  to  try  to  straighten  things  out.” 

“What  permit  is  the  man  going  to 
lose?”  Barby  asked. 

“Police  permit.  Got  to  have  one  to 
work  where  there’s  liquor  in  New 
York.” 

“Can  Robin  help  him?”  asked  Ruth. 

“S’pose  so,”  Bubba  said.  He  rested 
his  hands  on  the  back  of  a  chair  and 
stared  at  the  table.  “He’ll  keep  on  it 
until  someone  helps.  And  everyone  loves 
the  Robin.  Keeps  this  group  together 
so  he  does.  Don’t  know  what  it  means 
to  have  someone  fight  for  you  like  that. 
I  don’t  mind  cause  I  feel  better  alone, 
but  those  other  two  colored  guys  are 
pretty  touchy.  Sometimes  I’m  afraid 
we’re  going  to  get  into  trouble  the  way 
he  fights  for  them  at  these  hotels  and 
places.  Long  Johnson  there  is  supposed 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  group,  but  all 
he  does  is  get  the  bookings.  .  . 

Bubba  lifted  his  head  and  hesitated 
before  half-turning  away.  “Don’t  tell 
him  I  said  anything.  Might  not  like 
it.  Anyway  he  won’t  be  able  to  see  you 
tonight;  might  even  be  late  for  us.” 

September  9,  1960 
New  York 

“I’ve  been  looking  at  the  people  here,” 
Barby  said ;  “a  lot  of  them  don’t  seem 
to  listen  to  the  music.  They  sit  and 
stare  at  you  like  you  were  on  exhibit.” 

“They’re  other  musicians  trying  to 
figure  out  what  we’re  doing  up  there.” 

“You  mean  they  want  to  copy  you?” 
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Robin  laughed  slowly.  “First  they 
want  to  know.  But  not  really.  Most 
of  them  are  just  catching  up  to  Bird  and 
don’t  want  to  start  learning  again.” 

“Who  is  Bird?”  Barby  asked. 

“Charlie  Parker — he  used  to  play 
saxophone  before  he  died.  Bird  was  way 
ahead  of  them  all  in  the  late  forties. 
That’s  why  the  other  musicians  don’t 
care  for  us.  It’s  back  to  school  again.” 

Barby  said  nothing  for  a  while.  “I 
didn’t  know  it  was  all  that  complicated,” 
she  finally  said. 

“It  is.  Except  for  people  like  you 
who  don’t  know  anything.”  Barby  kept 
her  head  down  and  Robin  added,  “That’s 
not  bad ,  though.  You  can’t  really  under¬ 
stand  our  music:  it’s  love.  You  have  to 
sit  back  and  listen  to  what  we  say.  How 
we  say  it  doesn’t  matter.” 

“I  like  that,”  she  said,  giving  a  little 
smile.  “Sometimes  it’s  hard,  though,  to 
just  let  go  and  enjoy  myself.  I’ve  prob¬ 
ably  had  too  much  of  School,  Church, 
and  Mother.  I  stop  in  the  middle  of 
every  little  thing  I’m  enjoying  and 
ask  why  this  should  please  me.” 

September  16,  1960 
New  York 

Barby  was  sitting  at  one  of  the 
corner  tables  when  Robin  came  over. 
The  Five  Spot  was  emptying  slowly 
now  that  Long  Johnson  and  the  Ram¬ 
blers  were  through  for  the  night.  Barby 
was  sitting  alone;  there  was  only  one 
couple  in  that  corner  and,  as  he  came 
across  the  floor,  Robin  glanced  at 
them.  They  were  both  college  students 
or  were  pretending  to  be.  The  boy  was 
singing  inaudibly  to  the  girl,  his  acne- 
pitted  face  stretched  into  an  imitation 
of  intense  concentration  with  the  song. 
The  girl  was  trying  to  appear  enthralled 


with  the  spectacle  as  if  to  convince  her¬ 
self  that  she  was  in  love. 

When  Robin  sat  down  Barby  glanced 
up,  smiled  sadly,  and  looked  away.  “Is 
anything  wrong?”  he  asked.  “You  know 
it’s  almost  three?” 

“I  know,”  she  said  softly.  “I  couldn’t 
sleep  anyway.” 

“What’s  the  matter,  Barby?” 

“Ruth’s  cat  got  run  over  today.  I 
always  hated  that  cat  and  now  the  stupid 
thing  got  itself  run  over.  If  it  waited 
another  week  I  wouldn’t  have  had  to 
know.  .  .  . 

“And  then  you  played  a  song  tonight 
and  I  remembered  the  thing  and  how 
much  Ruth  will  miss  it.  It  made  me 
spill  my  drink  and  when  I  reached  for 
something  to  clean  it  up  I  dropped  my 
compact.  Look,”  she  said  as  she  rum¬ 
maged  through  her  handbag  and  took 
it  out.  “It  got  broken.” 

She  held  it  out  to  him  and  Robin 
saw  that  her  hands  were  trembling  and 
that  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  The 
compact  had  an  intricate  hinge  and 
lock  system  that  had  been  shattered 
irreparably.  “It’s  beautiful,”  he  said. 
“Where’d  you  get  it?” 

“My  father  bought  it.  It  comes  from 
Germany.”  She  blew  her  nose  and  casual¬ 
ly  brushed  beneath  her  eyes. 

“Can’t  you  get  another  one?”  he 
asked. 

“No.  This  is  the  only  one  in  the 
world.  There  won’t  ever  be  one  like  it 
again.  What  am  I  going  to  do,  Robin? 
I  don’t  want  to  see  Ruth  while  her  cat 
has  just  died.  .  .  .” 

October  29,  1961 
Boston 

Barby,  did  you  walk  these  streets 
before  you  left  me?  Lost  and  gazing 
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upward  I  see  your  eyes  mirroring  the 
sky,  curving  it  around  you,  bending  the 
clouds  until  their  mist  is  squeezed  down 
your  cheeks. 

Do  you  remember  Storyville  a  year 
ago  when  you  accused  me  of  loving 
everyone  in  the  world?  You  could  not 
understand  that  it  was  easy  for  me  to 
help  them  all  because  I  had  no  feeling 
for  any  of  them.  But  you  made  me  love 
you. 

Smiling  your  helpless  smile  you  looked 
up  at  me  with  your  eyes  brimming,  and 
I  had  to  hold  you  against  the  world.  I 
was  New  York  to  you,  your  other 
mother.  The  first  one  kept  all  things 
from  you  and,  because  you  grew  no 
armors,  all  things  were  strange  to  you. 
Your  mother’s  love  had  caused  you  to 
need  love  as  you  needed  air;  but  it  also 
left  you  still  within  yourself,  unable 
to  move,  unable  to  give. 

I  did  not  know  then  how  things  were, 
and  I  only  tried,  seeing  how  alone  you 
were,  to  keep  the  world  away,  until 
you  died. 

October  29,  1960 
Boston 

Bubba  cut  his  sentence  short.  “Excuse 
me,  there’s  Teddy  Downing  from  De¬ 
troit.  Haven’t  seen  him  for  two  years.” 
He  scraped  his  chair  back  from  the 
table  and  shuffled  toward  the  bar. 

“Was  he  kidding  about  Indianapo¬ 
lis?”  Barby  asked. 

“Dead  serious,”  Robin  said.  “We 
aren’t  going  to  play  there  again  for  a 
long  time.  It’s  the  worst  place  in  the 
country  for  a  mixed  group.  Bubba 
doesn’t  mind,  though ;  he  really  doesn’t. 
He  just  works  it  out  on  his  drums.  Once 
he  and  Memphis  got  into  an  argument, 
and  Memphis  asked  him,  ‘Nigger,  you 


is  goin’  tell  me  you  likes  being  black?’ 
Bubba  gave  him  that  fake  Southern 
accent  right  back  and  said,  ‘Memphis, 
ah  is  so  ugly  it’d  be  a  sin  if  the  Lord 
made  me  white.’  ” 

Barby  laughed.  “That’s  wonderful.” 

“It’s  a  good  thing  they’re  not  all 
like  Long  Johnson.  He’s  so  concerned 
with  not  making  any  trouble  that  it  gets 
on  your  nerves.  Not  that  he  plays  Uncle 
Tom,  it’s  something  different.  Like  out 
in  Chicago  last  year  a  drunk  made  for 
him  with  a  knife  and  Long  broke  his 
jaw  on  him.  Then  the  owner  comes 
flying  up  and  asks  what’s  going  on,  and, 
before  I  can  say  anything,  Long  starts 
saying  how  sorry  he  is,  that  he  didn’t 
mean  to  cause  any  trouble,  that  he 
thought  the  guy  was  going  to  knife 
him. 

“It  made  me  feel  sick  all  over.  Long 
Johnson  is  one  of  the  best  jazz  pianists 
in  the  country,  and  he  begs  before  this 
greasy  little  fag  from  nowhere.  I  had 
to  leave.  It  felt  so  ...  I  don’t  know. 
I  can’t  find  the  words  for  things  like 
that.  I  have  them  all  in  my  mind,  but 
they  only  come  out  in  music.  I  don’t 
usually  have  someone  like  you  to  talk 
to.” 

December  29,  1960 
New  York 

Robin  was  about  to  go  to  bed  when 
there  was  a  knock  on  the  door.  He 
glanced  at  the  clock  on  his  way  past  the 
kitchenette:  it  was  almost  four  o’clock. 
Through  the  window  beside  the  clock 
he  could  see  that  the  light  powder  snow 
that  had  fallen  so  slowly  about  him  as 
he  walked  home  from  the  club  now  had 
stopped.  It  lay  like  a  thin  layer  of  dust 
over  the  buildings  across  the  street, 
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making  them  contrast  more  sharply 
with  the  blueblack  sky. 

He  opened  the  door  and  saw  Barby 
with  her  head  bent  down,  her  long  hair 
alive  with  the  moisture  of  melted  snow¬ 
flakes.  “Barby?”  he  half-asked  in  his 
surprise. 

She  kept  her  eyes  on  the  floor.  “May 
I  come  in?” 

“Sure  ...  of  course,”  he  stammered. 
Robin  closed  the  door  and  turned 
around.  Barby  was  standing  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  room  with  her  back  toward 
him.  He  put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders. 
“Sit  down,”  he  said.  Robin  tried  to 
think  of  what  words  to  use.  “Why  have 
you  come?”  he  asked  slowly. 

He  helped  her  off  with  her  coat  and 
put  it  over  the  back  of  a  chair  as  she 
sat  down  on  the  sofa.  Barby  had  worn 
no  scarf,  nor  any  gloves,  nor  any  boots. 
She  looked  at  him  as  if  from  a  long 
distance. 

“I  was  sitting  at  my  window  in  the 
hotel,”  she  said,  “about  three  o’clock 
and  I  was  looking  at  the  hotels  across 
the  street.  They  were  all  glass  and  lights 
and  I  didn’t  know  if  they  were  real 
or  not.  My  mother  came  in  and  saw  me 
and  she  told  me  to  go  to  bed.  She  thinks 
I’m  going  insane. 

“I  said  I  would  and  then  she  left 
and  some  Puerto  Ricans  stopped  down 
on  the  street  with  a  flat  tire.  They  all 
got  out  of  the  car  and  there  were  six 
of  them  running  around,  all  of  them 
helping  each  other.  I  put  on  my  coat 
and  ran  down  the  stairs  to  talk  to 
them — they  all  looked  so  happy.  When 
I  got  outside  they  were  gone  and  I 
sat  down  on  the  sidewalk  and  cried. 
But  it  was  cold,  so  I  started  walking 
and  I  came  to  the  Five  Spot  and  they 
told  me  where  you  lived.” 


Barby  lapsed  into  silence,  her  head 
back  on  the  sofa,  her  closed  eyes  turned 
toward  the  ceiling.  Robin  went  into  the 
kitchenette  and  made  some  coffee.  He 
brought  it  out  and  gave  Barby  a  cup. 
She  took  it  in  both  hands  and  smiled 
her  thanks. 

She  drank  some  of  it.  “It’s  not  like 
the  coffee  at  school,”  she  said.  “Of 
course  everything  is  so  horrible  there 
that  it  doesn’t  matter.  There  isn’t  any¬ 
one  there  who  cares  or  is  capable  of 
caring.  You  don’t  know  what  it’s  like 
to  go  through  a  whole  day  and  not 
see  one  kind  face.  It’s  horrible;  I  hate 
it  there.  That’s  why  I  had  to  come  back 
to  New  York  during  the  vacation.  At 
least  you  can  understand.  .  .  .” 

Barby  leaned  her  head  against  his 
chest  and  he  could  hear  her  sniffling  to 
hold  back  the  tears.  Because  her  face 
had  drawn  his  eyes  to  its  simple  beauty, 
he  had  not  noticed  how  small  she  was. 
He  rubbed  his  hands  across  her  back 
and  she  stirred  a  few  times  before  fall¬ 
ing  asleep.  After  about  five  minutes 
Robin  went  to  the  bedroom  and  got  a 
pillow  and  a  blanket  for  her.  He  picked 
up  the  half  empty  cups  of  coffee,  emptied 
them  out,  and  reheated  the  rest  of  it. 
He  stood  by  the  window  looking  down 
onto  the  brightening  street  and  from 
time  to  time  at  Barby. 

She  woke  up  about  five-thirty  when 
the  bagpipes  began  to  play.  She  ran  to 
the  window  and  stood  beside  Robin. 
There  were  two  girl  scouts  making 
the  almost  musical  sounds  and  twenty 
or  so  others  parading  behind  them.  They 
snaked  back  and  forth  across  the  de¬ 
serted  street. 

“Look  at  the  kids,”  Barby  said,  for 
there  were  children  appearing  from 
nowhere  and  joining  the  parade. 
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“They’re  having  a  hell  of  a  time,”  she 
laughed.  And  they  were:  jumping  and 
running  back  and  forth  across  the 
street  leaving  grotesque  tracks  through 
the  parallel  lines  that  an  earlier  car 
had  made.  Then  there  were  older  people 
in  tuxedoes  and  mink  coats  marching 
along,  all  of  them  in  high  spirits. 

Robin  noticed  that  Barby  was  crying. 
“What’s  the  matter?”  he  asked  softly. 

She  turned  her  face  to  him  and  he 
saw  the  dark  eyes  shimmering  beneath 
the  tears.  “They’re  so  happy,”  she  sobbed. 
“They’re  having  a  parade  and  no  one’s 
watching.  They’re  all  alone  down  there 
and  they  don’t  even  care.  They  don’t 
care  because  they’re  so  happy.”  Barby 
pressed  her  face  into  his  chest,  and  he 
felt  the  warm  tears  soaking  his  shirt. 
His  hands  tightened  around  her  and 
tried  to  calm  her  heaving  shoulders. 

October  29,  1962 
San  Francisco 

When  Robin  came  in  they  pointed  to 
the  reporter.  The  man  rose  and  stuck 
out  his  hand  as  Robin  went  to  his 
table.  “Mr.  Bradley,”  he  said,  “I’m 
Myron  Foss  from  Newsweek.” 

Robin  glanced  at  his  watch  as  they 
sat  down.  “I  can  only  stay  for  twenty 
minutes,”  he  said. 

“Mr.  Bradley,  we  are  planning  on 
doing  an  article  on  you  in  either  the 
next  issue  or  the  following  8ne.  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.” 

They  went  over  the  usual  material : 
Robin’s  early  life ;  his  career  at  Juilliard  ; 
how  Long  Johnson  had  given  him  a 
job  almost  as  soon  as  they  met  at  Lenox; 
how  the  Ramblers  were  founded ;  and 
about  the  Ramblers’  position  in  modern 
jazz. 


The  interview  was  almost  over  when 
Foss  said,  as  Robin  knew  he  would, 
“Just  one  more  thing  then,  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ley.  Your  album  barby's  blues  has 
sold  over  a  half-million  copies;  it  has 
helped  to  make  your  group  sought  all 
over  the  country.  Yet  not  once  in  night 
club  work  have  you  played  even  part 
of  it.  I  realize  that  it  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  demanding — it’s  almost  a  two 
hour  solo,  isn’t  it? — but  do  you  think 
this  is  fair  to  your  fans?  Or  is  this  just 
another  promotion  trick  like  the  imagin¬ 
ary  Barby  who  died  just  before  the 
recording  session?” 

Robin  just  stared  at  him.  “That  sur¬ 
prises  you,  doesn’t  it?”  Foss  continued. 
“I  did  a  lot  of  investigating  on  my  own 
and  I  found  no  trace  of  this  Barby.  I 
asked  Bubba  and  Long  Johnson  and 
the  others  and  none  of  them  would  say 
that  they  knew  her.” 

Foss  waited  for  an  answer. 

“I’ve  played  that  song,”  Robin  said. 
“It  changes  every  night.  I  don’t  think 
you’d  understand.” 

“I  see,  I  see.  Well,  that  is  very  inter¬ 
esting.  About  this  Barby,  now.  What 
was  she:  your  mistress,  your  girl  friend? 
What  was  she?” 

Robin  got  up  slowly.  “I  have  to  go 
to  wrork  now,”  he  said.  “Anyway,  you 
wouldn’t  understand.  You  wouldn’t 
understand.” 

April  4,  1961 
New  York 

Long  Johnson  tried  to  get  them  swing¬ 
ing  with  That  Da  Da  Strain ,  but  they 
all  knew  before  they  finished  that  Robin 
was  not  with  them.  They  could  not  get 
anywhere  for  the  recording  without  the 
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featured  sideman,  and  they  all  liked 
Robin,  so  Long  brought  them  into  the 
blues.  Bubba  had  told  them  that  Barby 
had  been  killed  in  the  wreck;  and  they 
were  going  to  let  him  talk  himself  out. 
They  just  followed  him  at  first  because 
he  was  the  Robin,  but  he  quickly 
dragged  them  in  with  him,  and  they 
became  part  of  his  lament.  .  .  . 

April  is  here  for  the  Robin.  Do  you 
remember  April  in  those  days,  with 
the  mud  and  the  cold  rain?  How  could 
you  know,  if  you  woke  from  a  long  doze, 
by  looking  at  the  brown  leaves  pasted 
on  *the  dark  road,  and  at  the  hardness 
of  the  sunless  sky,  and  at  the  skeleton 
trees  clawing  blindly  at  the  fog — how 
could  you  know  it  was  spring? 

April  is  October  again.  All  things 
die  into  the  earth  again.  I  see  only  rigid 
leaves  and  hear  only  their  brittle  claws 
scratching  across  the  barren  sidewalk. 
In  October  you  gather  in  crisp  things 
before  they  decay  with  a  cold  gleam. 
In  April  you  bury  things  again. 

Only  marbles  are  born  in  April.  They 
are  vomited  up  by  slimy  twigs  and  are 
gathered  in  by  children  with  dust-crust¬ 
ed  hands.  The  strangely  colored  mar¬ 
bles  are  washed  clean  again,  and  then 
thrown  at  each  other  or  rolled  into  a 
hole.  They  are  lost  and  buried  until 
they  rise  once  more  another  year. 

I  remember  in  April  watching  the 


trains  roll  on  in  the  drizzle  while  I 
stood  beneath  an  oak  and  thought  of 
how  far  places  must  have  white  streets 
down  to  the  churning  sea.  But  all  I 
knew  then  was  the  long  withdrawing 
sobs  of  other  trains  as  they  rumbled  off 
into  the  night  leaving  nothing  but 
sharp  iron  shrieks  and  a  moan  that  rose 
over  the  ponderous  river  above  the  dam 
and  through  the  owl-infested  woods. 

But  sometimes  you  turn  a  night  cor¬ 
ner  and  see  leaves  clustered  green  and 
sharply  singular,  rocking  quickly  around 
the  street  light,  while  the  massed  dark¬ 
ness  is  forced  back  and  away.  And  the 
road  past  that  corner  is  suddenly  cleaner 
and  wider  than  ever  before,  and  the 
moon  laughs  your  way  home. 

Barby,  you  came  then  riding  an  ivory 
stallion,  cloaked  all  in  silver  and  gold. 
And  the  sun  became  warm,  the  wind 
kind.  And  my  eyes  opened  as  you  took 
my  hand  and  sang  of  how  the  mountains 
are  dancing,  are  dancing. 

Your  eyes  are  still  open,  brimming 
with  the  sparkling  pieces  of  glass. 

I  reached  out  to  hold  you  safe  from 
that  and  closed  my  arms  on  nothing. 
On  nothing  but  your  loneliness. 

The  desert  sighs  through  the  streets 
of  the  city  whose  gates  are  ajar  and 
green  with  age.  For  whatever  was  alive 
for  me  has  crumbled  and  is  drier  than 
dust. 
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May  12,  1963 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

W e  are  alone  now  by  the  silver¬ 
fingered  fountain  and  the  coolness  of  the 
star  wind.  Your  chains  are  slackened 
now  and  I  can  hold  you  to  me.  Your 
hair  is  still  black  and  thickly  coiled  on 
your  neck.  In  your  eyes  are  mine  when 
I  look  for  them. 

Barby,  you  are  mine  for  my  arms 
across  your  back  are  chains. 

And  you  have  turned  half  away  leav¬ 
ing  only  your  child's  face  with  even 
white  teeth  biting  into  a  quivering  lip. 

And  my  heart  is  a  linked  tightness 
across  my  chest. 

I  look  down  in  surprise  and  then 
questioningly  at  you.  And  your  skull 
grins  yes  and  the  glass  trickles  from 
your  eyes. 

You  bitch. 

Coming  slowly  silent  as  dust. 

Bitch  bitch  bitch. 

I  love  you. 

In  a  land  I  have  never  travelled, 
Barby,  you  weep  and  weave  chains 
for  me. 
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